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Office building and plant 
sheds at Lancetilla Exper- 
iment Station, Tela, Hon- 
duras. Nursery area to 
the left 


Extracts from an 
Address by Dr. Wil- 
son Popenoe, Direc- 
tor of Agricultural 
Experiments, 
United Fruit Com- 
pany, before the 


Lemon Men’s Club, 
Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, on 


Horticultural Progress 
In Central -America 


| HE Unrrep Frurr Company derives 


its prosperity mainly from the production of 
bananas, sugar, and cacao in the Caribbean 
region. It has made large investments of cap- 
ital in that part of the world, and is farming 
an area fairly staggering in extent. It is logi- 
cal, therefore, that this Company should be 
vitally interested in everything which affects 
the welfare of the Caribbean countries. 
Glancing over the field from a horticultural 
viewpoint, there seem to be two major Central 
American needs: one is diversification, and the 
other is improved cultural practices. I be- 
lieve the desirability of diversification is 
obvious. The experience of northern Brazil, 
when the rubber industry moved over to the 
Orient; the present difficult situation in Cuba, 
because of overproduction of sugar; and 
numerous other instances which might be cited 
show that it is never safe to depend on a 
single crop. Central America has not been 
exempt from the penalties of “monocultura” 
(as we term it in Spanish) and is anxious to 


strengthen the foundations of its prosperity. 
The desirability of improved cultural prac- 
tices is equally obvious to those who are famil- 


iar with the situation. Intensive and thor- 
ough investigation of soil conditions, of pest 
control, of propagating practices and like mat- 
ters, has naturally taken place in the more 
highly developed countries, and it is only re- 
cently that these subjects have received atten- 
tion in'tropical regions. The striking success 
which has attended the work of the Dutch 
and the British in the Asiatic tropics serves to 
demonstrate the possibilities, and to spur us on 
in the development of tropical America. 


LANCETILLA Experiment Station at 
Tela, Honduras, designed to serve as a base 
for the Company’s work in Central America 
generally, was established in January, 1926. 
A few weeks previously we had gone over all 
the available sites, and had settled upon one 
which combined accessibility to the port with 
proper soil for nursery purposes (desirable in 
view of the fact that we proposed to propagate 
fruit trees for distribution to other regions), 
freedom from danger of flooding during pe- 
riods of heavy rain, and available water for use 
in the dry season. The rainfall at the station 
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Research field headquarters at Fragua Farm, where banana experiments are conducted 


is heavier than in many near-by places. Last 
year we had 125 inches, while 75 miles south- 
ward at the end of the Tela Railroad, there 
were only 50 inches. 

It was the unusual range of climate and 
soil, in fact, which made us select Tela as our 
base for work on the Caribbean coast. We 
have everything from gravelly loam to heavy 
clay, and areas of semi-arid character as well 
as those in which the rainfall is heavy and 
fairly well distributed throughout the vear. 
We are thus prepared to grow most of the 
crops which can be cultivated successfully at 
low elevations in the tropics. 

Our property centers about the office and 
plant sheds, 
shoulder of the coast range, and extends down 
into the valley of the Tela river, 
where we have an attractive block of level 


which are situated on a low 


narrow 
ground. Around us on the east, south, and 
west, forest covered hills rise abruptly to an 
average of 1800 feet. We are out of the 
hurricane belt, and we get no low tempera- 
Our and wet, the 
temperatures ranging between 60 and 88, 
while our summers are warm, and during the 
earlier part, dry. Summer temperatures on 
the coast do not go above 94, nor commonly 
below 70. 
of 100 are common. 

While our climate is tropical it is not as 
extreme as in some places with which I am 
familiar. behaves in 
tropical fashion, and one of the striking things, 
to people familiar only with more northern 
regions, is the rapidity and intensity of vital 
activity of all sorts. Growth rates of plants, 


tures. winters are cool 


Inland a few miles, temperatures 


Vegetation, however, 


promptness with which large logs rot away, 
and many daily visible, 
serve to emphasize this circumstance. Indeed, 
I am inclined to believe that the horticulturist 
who has once lived and worked in the tropics 
will ever after become impatient when forced 


other phenomena, 


to grow plants in any other climate. 

Our personnel is drawn from the four quar- 
ters of the globe. Most of our investigators 
are young men with sufficient imagination to 
see romance in horticultural pioneering, and 
sufficient vision to appreciate the opportunities 
which the tropics offer to one who is willing 
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Entrance to the Agricultural Exr- 
periment Station at Lancetilla 


In charge 


to work patiently for his reward. 


of our experiments on banana culture we have 
A. N. Hartman, from Roumania, with expe- 
rience in West Africa; as horticulturist at the 
experiment have A. F. Butler, 
whose background is the substantial one of 
old-school British horticulture; our chief 
clerk is P. W. Esveld, recently out from Rot- 
terdam. Holland; our assistant horticulturist 


station we 


is an Ecuadorian whom I met while hunting 
rvocados in the Chota valley of Ecuador eight 
assistants are 


vears ago; and our research 


young men from Maine, Missouri, Maryland 
ind Alabama. 


less than twelve languages (most of which are 


Among the group we speak no 


monopolized, however, by the versatile Mr. 
Hartman) and our weekly mail offers the 
finest opportunity for a postage-stamp collec- 


tor which any one could want. 


"Tur experiments on banana culture are 
headquartered in the field. A camp car, con- 
veniently placed on a siding in one of the 
banana plantations, houses two pioneers of 
tropical science who spend their time record- 
ing growth rates and counting, measuring, and 
weighing fruit. Sometimes when I ride by 
that car on “92”, our flange-wheel Ford truck 
which takes us back and forth to the farms, 
1 am struck by the contrast between a life 
such as this, and that of workers in spacious 
northern laboratories, where not only is every 
facility at hand, but where meals appear on 


time, where there is no mud to be waded 
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The technical and ad- 
ministrative staff at 
Lancetilla Experiment 
Station 

Left to right: Messrs. 
Coville, Benites, Esveld, 
Popenoe (Director), 
Kieffer, Butler, Mar- 
shall and Hartman 
Mr. Fowler, who is 
also a member of the 
staff, is not featured in 
this group 


through, and where mosquitoes do not con- 
stitute a real problem. But the boys in the 
camp car do not expect to spend their lives 
there, and they devote their few months to 
familiarizing themselves with every detail of 
banana growth and production. 

It is precisely at this point that I want to 
emphasize one of our prime objectives. Close 
acquaintance with the banana plant, we be- 
lieve, is a prerequisite for all research work 
More than that, it is all that is 
needed to clear up a good many doubtful fea- 


on this crop. 


tures of banana production, so that we are re- 
ligiously keeping plant performance records 
under several sets of environmental conditions. 
These records involve monthly growth rates; 
date of flowering; date at which the fruit 
“English” and “Full three-quarter” 
grades; shape, character, and weight of bunch ; 


reaches 


number of “hands”; number, shape, length, 
and weight of “fingers”. It is only through 
data of this «ort that we can adequately meas- 
ure the results of experimental pruning, ferti- 


l like. 


lizing, and the Leguminous 
manures and cover crops, of which we have 


green 
tested about 60 species and varieties, are 
among the promising lines which we are fol- 
lowing. 

When one stops to realize that the banana 
business in the Caribbean region is probably 
horticultural industry 
based upon a single variety, the Gros Michel, 
and that this industry has probably received, 
in the past, much less attention at the hands 


the world’s largest 


of research workers than any comparable crop 


f 
; 
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in the United States, it is evident that we 
have before us a field immensely rich from the 
research standpoint, and immensely promising 
from the economic angle. 


ry 

l HE other side of our work—the introduc- 
tion and dissemination of crop plants hitherto 
not cultivated in Central America, and im- 
proved varieties of those which are already 
known there, but which exist in primitive o1 
seedling forms—is a field less promising, from 
the standpoint of immediate results, but per- 
haps even more so in the long run. For it 
can hardly be assumed that the banana will 
continue to constitute the major crop—almost 
the only crop of real importance—in a coun- 
There are vast 
There 


must be other crops for these if they are to be 


try the size of Honduras. 


areas of land not suitable for bananas. 


developed, and developed they inevitably will 
become, 

We have, therefore, devoted a good deal of 
attention to assembling at Lancetilla Experi 
ment Station new and promising fruits, for 
age crops, fiber plants, tropical timber trees, 
and even tropical vegetables to extend the list 
of kinds which can be grown in the humid 


being 
pur- 


Tropical timber trees 
grown for experimental 
poses at Lancetilla 


Above: Two-yeur-old Tung oil 
tree. At right: One-year-old 
mahogany trees 


we 
~~ 


A fine bunch of bananas from one 


of the experimental plants, Com- 


plete weights and measurements 


part of the 


records 


form experimental 


lowlands. Particular attention has been given 
to fruit-bearing plants, with the result thar 
only two 


we probably have, at the end of 


years since the station was established, the 
largest collection in tropical America. 
Pineapples have been obtained from many 
countries. We have an excellent collection 
of citrus fruits, established several years be- 
Lancetilla was founded, by R. H. 
Goodell, General Manager of the Tela Rail- 
road Company, and R. H. Davis. We have 


a large collection of avocados and mangos, in- 


tore 


cluding the best varieties for cultivation in 


tropical America. We have a real feature in 


ee 
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our young orchard of mangosteens, the only 
commercial planting in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and we have fifteen species and varie- 
ties of coffee. 

In addition to these, we have been fortunate 
in obtaining a remarkable collection of 
Asiatic fruit trees, probably the best which 
has ever come to America, brought by Dr. O. 
A. Reinking from the Orient. 

Mahogany, which is native to the coast of 
Honduras, has been planted experimentally at 
Lancetilla, with a view to testing its possibili- 
ties for reforestation. We are trying Spanish 
cedar, another native Central American tree, 
with the same object; and we also have teak 
and several other Asiatic hardwoods. 

I might go on naming economic products 
which we are testing in a small way. At the 
end of 1927 we prepared a catalog of our 


Overseer, Pito Farm, 
San Bias-Panama 
Banana Company. 

Panama 


E. feel that it is time something was 
done to put us on the map, literally as well 
as figuratively, for although we are fast be- 
coming the commercial and industrial center 
of this end of the San Blas Indian territory, 
as yet there is not even a pin-point on any 
chart to indicate our presence. 

Our three farms, Pito, Armila, and 
Ranchon, are laid out on the land lying be- 
hind the shores of Anachucuna Bay. At the 
north end is Perme, a natural reef-locked har- 
bor, protected from the prevailing northeast 
trades by Carreto Point and affording excel- 
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miscellaneous plant collections, and found that 
we had nearly 400 species and varieties at 
that time. We are limiting our introductions, 
in general, to plants which are of economic 
value, present or potential. We are not de- 
veloping a botanic garden, but testing ground 
for plants which may contribute in some 
measure to the economic welfare of the locali- 
ties where the Company is operating. 

The Unrrep Frurr Company has faith in 
the future of Central America, and is willing 
to invest its money in projects which will 
make for the ultimate upbuilding of the Cen- 
tral American countries. Lancetilla Experi- 
ment Station is an evidence of this faith, We 
eventually hope to see it become an institution 
of recognized standing among those which are 
working for the development of tropical agri- 
culture and horticulture. 


Perme under construction 


lent shelter from everything except a due- 
south squall—an infrequent occurrence. Here 
we have a dock, railroad and material yards, 
general office, commissary, superintendent's 
house, and the village of Perme. 

Following the railroad line, which conforms 
to the contour of the bay, we come to the 
Indian village of Anachucuna, the political 
center of the Indians in this district. Some 
two miles further on Pito farm stretches 
along both sides of the Pito River, its build- 
ings overlooking river and sea. From Pito 
to Armila is about six miles, running parallel 
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Above: Site for Over- 
seers’ home—Ranchon 
Farm 


At right: Ranchon fruit 
about to be transported 
back 


on mule 


Armila and Ranchon 
farms adjoin and extend southward almost to 
the Colombian border; in fact, Ted Blaich’s 
rara shack is built a short distance from the 


to the curve of the bay. 


the site of an old Colombian 
contrabandista’s home, with a commanding 
view of the junction of the Armila and Titina 
Rivers. 

At the south end of the bay is an open har- 
bor called Puerto Obaldia, the outpost of 
habitation in this section of the Atlantic side 
of Panama. The United States Navy main- 
tains a radio station here which, with a few 
native the 
pueblo. 

Up to the present we have had quite an 
influx of transient Colombian labor. ‘These 
men have proved invaluable in our new land 
work, and can be trained to the various classes 
of cultivation work when all the farms are 
in bearing. This labor is to a certain extent 
migratory, as the men usually have farms of 
their the border and return 
periodically to work them. But it is safe to 


border, on 


houses and shops, constitutes 


own = across 


predict that the time is not far off when they 
will bring their families to settle here per- 


manently. 


The climate is characterized by the usual 
tropical dry season from December to April 
and a wet season for the balance of the year. 
While we have had our share of heavy rains 
and floods, we were fortunate in not experi- 
encing the unprecedented floods which did so 
much damage farther north last July. The 
northeast trades keep us cool during the dry 
season although they cause some blow-downs 
in those parts of the farms which are near the 
beach. 


cover in the wet season. 


These, however, get a chance to re- 


This brief outline of our niche in the world 
leaves the details of Indian life and history 
for a subsequent article. 


Junior: “Papa, what is a prophet?” 

Senior: “My son, a prophet is a man who tells 
you what is going to happen, but doesn’t bet any 
money on it.” 


United Fruit Company Selects Men from 
American Universities 


Mr. Gooch covers thirteen states in search of man power for 
tropical service 


Letters from a Company Traveler to the President 
No. 1 


This is the farst of three letters writ 
which embraced thirteen states and w 


ten by Mr. Gooch on his recent trip 
hich supplemented his former visit to 


England and the continent for the purpose of engaging employees for 


the tropics 


Pullman Finimore 
The Orleanian, Gulf Coast Lines 
New Orleans, La., to Houston, 
Texas, U. S. A. 
Sunday, April 1, 1928 
Dear Mr. CurTTer: 

Before starting West | was fortunate to 
secure a copy of the late Judge Gary's Little 
Red Book. The few excerpts contained there- 
in from many such memorandums made dur- 
ing his life while at home, dining out, in pub- 
lic meetings, etc., show the Gary philosophy 
of caution, the predilection for allowing con- 
ditions to force the issue, rather than to club 
forces together to bear out a judgment. For 
example: “Make no important decision when 
in a mood.” “Never make a decision until 
one is necessary, but if you have acted on your 
judgment, stand firm on your decision.” This 
one especially appeals to me: “Do not pass 
judgment until you have all the facts and 
evidence before you, and then only if abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

Further on in this Little Red Book Judge 
Gary writes: “Scan a new employee's record 
for character; with it there, the rest will fol- 
low”; and it seemed to me as I read that the 
following was made to order for this trip 
of mine: “In a growing business no extended 


search for man power can ever be too widely 


entered into.” 

You have indicated to me more than once 
your own deep interest in the matter of Com- 
pany personnel, and the ways and means you 
intend to adopt for sound Company progress 


in this direction; furthermore, your decision 
was so emphatically favorable for this Coast 
to Coast survey, that I feel you will be inter- 
ested in having some general information, 
from time to time, on the contacts I am 
making, and in the rather random subjects 
I touch upon in these letters to you. 

My main object this trip is to select men 
for the tropics; men between twenty-one and 
thirty years of age, either with college train- 
ing or a compensating non-collegiate experi- 
ence; fellows starting in on career jobs. Be- 
fore getting back to Boston I shall have vis- 
ited thirteen States in which I shall make 
twenty-five unit calls at universities and col- 
leges and make as well equally important large 
city newspaper advertisement surveys, with 
the help of the local Fruit Dispatch Resident 
Manager, who in many cases will interview 
applicants with me, and allow me the use of 
his office as a clearing house for personnel 
from the immediate territory. 

The present rate acceptance of approved 
applications indicates that Mr. Dillon, by 
June 1, after my five months’ canvass, should 
have over 150 unit cases of thoroughly 
checked-up raw material men, for both tropi- 
cal agriculture and engineering. The entire 
trip will cover about 10,000 miles, and per- 
sonal interviews are being arranged for at 
the rate of 250 men a month. A cross sec- 
tion of American college youth, numbering 
some 3,000 men, will have been addressed in 
groups, and given the story of the Company 
and its unusual tropical opportunities. 
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I confess I started somewhat uncertain as 
to results obtainable. An initial campaign 
in sections from which, in the past, we have 
had relatively few men, seemed vague, the 
route very inclusive and non-sectional, and 
the unit calls to be made in one long jump 
very numerous. I was all wrong. I did not 
realize to what degree our Company was na- 
tionally known and respected. I now believe 
there is no single town of smallest size or 
utter isolation in the States that does not re- 
ceive some portion of our banana shipments 
direct, or has not a local man with a relative 
or friend engaged in some phase of our many- 
sided business, And even in places like Bing- 
ham, Utah, or Lamy, New Mexico, or Sweet- 
water, Texas—places that even Bill Hiscock 
hasn't visited in his long travels—they asked 
the same old question: “Say, now, don’t they 
really taste better when they ripen on the 
trees?” 

The younger generation (and I’m strong 
for them, every one, even with their wise 
cracks and ego) demand facts and get them. 
They seem to have studied geography, among 
other things; Latin America needed little de- 
scription or map work, and there was ex- 
ceptional interest displayed in our program 
and equipment there. These fellows who are 
accepted should team up well with the men 
we are securing from Great Britain and the 
Continent, and will carry out our idea for 
the development of an international person- 
nel group, with its broadening influence. For 
are we not an international Company? Are 
we not to expand internationally? And so | 
believe that both avenues of supply must be 
kept open. I feel strongly that others be- 
side myself of the older men, who know the 
Company, must be made familiar with this 
important work of selecting applicants in the 
field, following them up after they are on the 
job, assisting in transfer suggestions, and gen- 
erally keeping a sensitive finger on the pulse 
of our man power supply. 

The Company has had wonderful leader- 
ship from its inception. In my tropical years 
I saw this develop all the men needed for 
what we thought was a large expansion— 
ten, fifteen, yes, twenty years—and with no 
specially organized personnel supply. The 
future of the Company, with every likelihood 
that many of our lines will be expanded in di- 
rections undreamed of twenty-five years ago, 
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has a solidly laid groundwork, with every 
wise precaution taken for success*that a group 
of executives could possibly anticipate, ‘This 
future, as I see it, is going to be measured by 
our future man power more than by any- 
thing. else, and the possibilities for these 
youngsters to participate in it invsiupelly big, 
way makes me envious of them. em 
the decision for “extended search”—‘“widely™ 
entered into.” It will prove, in years to come, 
one of the most valuable basic decisions ever 
made by the Company. 


‘ 


WELL, now, to give you all sides of 
these days on the road, with no attempt at 
other than accurate recital and * 
as they say out in Hollywood: 
from Boston, January 4, with 
dash down Atlantic Avenue in | 
car to make the Colonial Express pt 
The San Gil was riding up above the Min- 
chin skyline at Long Wharf, in the grip of 
an angry, icy, flood tide, and I found New 
York's weather the same; but hearty, warm 
greetings from Messrs. O’Hearn, Keating, 
Baldwin and Livingston passed me along to 
Georgie Purcell, who secured my tickets for 
the West. Say, that boy is the greatest little 
ticket-getter we've got. Well, almost, any- 
way, for I had to get the seats for The Merry 
Malones myself. After the show I boarded 
the train for Harrisburg and in the morning 
had breakfast with the first of many celeb- 
rities met on the trip, Dr. S$. Parkes Cadman 
of pulpit and radio fame. 

We had a grey morning, following up the 
Susquehanna to Altoona, but a sunlit passage 
of the Horseshoe Curve. Abe Shapiro and 
myself shared the car—Abe, the first of many 
companionable traveling salesmen I was to 
meet—each one carrying at least fourteen 
trunks filled with Builtright Nobby Gowns, 
both Stylish Stouts and Slender Susans, or 
their needlecraft equivalents. And in some 
cases real young lady models were traveling 
along to wear these smart frocks for Middle 
West stylish dress buyers to see. But, as al- 
ways, I am only interested, on this trip, in 
young men; no stylish lady dressers, either 
stout or slender, have my attention. 

St. Louis was reached in the morning cver 
the Eads Bridge and through that dense maze 
of terminal track used by twenty-six rail- 
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The Towers, University Hall, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. This view shows 
facade Ridgley Library and First Quadrangle. 
The University has furnished the Company 
several graduates in the past, eight of whom 
are now with us 


roads to Union Station. Here the inter- 
views started, after a morning with Mr. 
Wayne Grove, local F. D. Resident Man- 
ager for many years, and an advertisement 
in Mr. Grove’s favorite paper, The Post- 
Dispatch. Here also, I made the first of my 
college calls on Washington University, 
where after the “long talk” on the Company, 
given before large senior groups, and many 
library interviews, eight civil engineer 2rad- 
uates of 1928 filled out application blanks. 
I was peculiarly pleased to make this call, 
and now I'll tell you why. Away back in 
1903, Mr. Robert C. Brookings of St. Louis. 
generous, wealthy patron of the University 
from its beginning, told a young hotel clerk 
at The Arlington, Santa Barbara, California, 
among other things of wise council, that he 
firmly believed Latin America, and partic- 
ularly Central America, would prove, in the 
next twenty-five years, a world’s expansion 
point of unusual promise. This young clerk, 
largely on Mr. Brookings’ statement, went 
to Costa Rica the next year—1904—and has 
seen that expansion prophesy come true. And 
now after all these years this former hotel 
clerk, at his favorite educational institution, 
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gives a talk on Latin America with the idea 
of interesting other believers in Mr. Brook- 
ings’ foresight to start their careers in the 
same direction. 

In St. Louis I also met at the Orpheum, 
back stage, dancing his final steps through the 
world he took so philosophically, never worry- 
ing about the bookings on the New Time he 
was so soon to enter, good old Eddie Foy, 
whom I knew in Boston in the gay season 
of '98, when he appeared at the Columbia, 
with Miss Pauline Chase and Dan Daly. He 
planned my jumps to the southwest, gave me 
his last week's billboard, and wrote on one 
of my business cards: 

“Orpheum Theatre, St. Louis 
January 18, 1928 
To the Profession: 

Meet Mr. Gooch. He’s taking a Banana 
Act out to the Coast. He's a friend of mine. 
Treat him right. 

Eppir Foy.” 
I told the old boy how frequently his name 
had served for code purposes. He said, “Shay, 
what's a code, anyway?” 

St. Louis was being paid a visit while I 
was there by Fruit Dispatch Western Road 
Crew No, 2, J. L. English, Supervisor, and 
Messrs. Vetter, Gabrielson, Emery and 
Blackstone. 1 was out with the boys part 
of an afternoon. They are doing a thorough 
job for us. 


\ om 

K ANSAS CITY next after the Cardinal's 
town. F, D. there has a well-located office 
and an active crowd of workers. The city 
has rare civic equipment and takes much pride 
in it—and rightfully. Next, a Sunday ride 
through the Corn Belt to Lincoln, Nebraska, 
for the University of Nebraska call. Snowy 
Sunday night, no friends in town, so I started 
out to call on the banana retailers near the 
Hotel Lincoln. Perhaps some of our Dealers 
Service boys think their efforts are frequently 
unappreciated by dealers or that satisfactory 
accounts of them do not reach Company ears. 
It certainly did me good, in wandering about 
strange Lincoln, to find a half dozen retailers 
who offered, without urging, enthusiastic 
praise of a young Dealers Service man named 
Munroe, formerly of Omaha, who they 
said was very patient and worked hard with 
them. 
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Morrill Hall, one of the latest additions to the large plant of the University of Nebraska, 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


The United Fruit Company has in its employ at present about a 


dozen graduates of this well-known institution 


i 
U NIVERSITY calls at Lincoln are a 
pleasure. The boys were much interested and 
I sent in eight applications of full faculty 
approved men. The University of Kansas at 
Lawrence and the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege at Manhattan were equally interested 
and well represented in the mailing of ap- 
Good mate- 


Farmers’ sons, raised to 


proved applications to Boston, 
rial all about here. 
work, reared on farms where of necessity they 
learn thrift, as dollars are frequently scarce, 
topping off their practical experience with four 
years of scientific agriculture under a faculty 
that knows its stuff. 
make real banana farmers. 

Had a day at Omaha with Mr. Moise, 
whose F. D. long term record there has led 
to our firm footing in that territory. Later 
that night I took a cold sleeper for Kansas 
City, and a next morning run out to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. They were 
awaiting me there, with the “long talk” and 


‘These youngsters should 


the pictures, and, as a result, thirteen appli- 
cations left the Daniel Boone Tavern that 
night for No. | Federal Street. “Then on to 
the Missouri School of Mines, Rolla, Mo., 
established in 1870 as the first independent 
School of Mines in America. We don't re- 
quire miners much, but a Rolla Civil Engi- 
neering graduate generally world-wide 
connections, and we expect to use some of 
them ourselves. 

From Rolla I got down into the Ozarks, 
getting warmer all the time, and more sassa- 
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fras tea and corn pone. A right smart lot of 
hound dogs here and long bearded farmers, 
driving old, rickety, two-mule wagons. Sun- 
dayed at The Colonial, Springfield, Mo., a 
hotel with city surroundings of high order; 
later took the Frisco out for Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. Fayetteville is the home of the 
University of Arkansas, Tom Barnett’s old 
Alma Mater. ‘Tom's letters and others from 
Bill Paisley, of Mr. O’Hearn’s office, opened 
the doors to me everywhere. Here again 
engineering courses are highly conducted and 
we drew a favorable number of applicants 
for Boston analysis. Sent the local 
Club a big Changuinola bunch of bananas for 
their weekly meeting with the compliments of 
the Company officials at Boston, and a note 
stating that we, who actually know the Lion 
in the Jungle, at first hand, know too that he 
doesn’t get his bushy mane and tail and mighty 
roar on a meat diet, but rather from a large 
consumption of bananas. 

The Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, is well 
worth traveling 150 miles to visit by bus, 
through hustling Tulsa, with three train 
changes. This is also the type of college 
from which we get results. More farmers’ 
boys raised on hard work, all expenses self 
earned, and getting high rank at studies. 
The boys of this crowd are famed college 
wrestlers, too. They took seven bouts from 
the Navy last year. . Sent nine approved cases 
of seniors with Company leanings to Boston. 


Lions 


Department of Agriculture Build- 


ing, University of Missouri, located } 
at Columbia, Mo. This institution j 
established the first of the Western } 


Agricultural Experime ntal Plots in 
1886. At present it has some nine 
graduates with our Company 


At right: The Quadrangle at the 
University of Oklahoma located at 
Norman, Okla., ten miles from Ok- 
lahoma City. This finely equipped 
University is at present represent- 
ed on our personnel records by 


cight men 


In oval: Campus plan of Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kans. The splendid equip- 
ment of this well-known College 
has been used by nine of its grad- 
uates now with our Company 


New Building, Depart. 
ment of Engineering, 
University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Arl:. 
This is the Alma Mater 
of eleven men at pres- 
ent with the Company 


October, 1928 


‘Two hundred attended the “long talk”, both 
faculty and students. ‘They asked the most 
sensible sort of questions. 

We are now progressing steadily south. 
Eating is even better. “Yard” eggs at the 
Hotel Going, as at Mountain Inn, Fayette- 
ville. ‘Straight up, please.” 


Took the Santa Fé System Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 19, with a short ride to Oklahoma City 
and a long welcome from Mr, and Mrs. J. 
W. Miller there, including a big Sunday 
dinner at their home in the late afternoon. 
Oklahoma City was a newspaper “ad” point, 
and Mr. Miller had a drawer full of replies 
for me at the F. D. office next morning. The 
turnout of accepted applicants here was good. 
Very easy to stay at Hotel Skirvin, too. Pleas- 
ant voiced operator. 

The University of Oklahoma, Norman, is 
located twelve miles from Oklahoma City, 
and here again | was completely surprised at 
the plant equipment and scope of study, Nor- 
man furnished a few acceptances for Form 
1926-A, Application for Employment. Just 
one disappointment in Oklahoma. Had no 
Company opportunity to offer the pleasant 
voice at the Skirvin switchboard. 

Came another Sunday ride on the Santa Fe 
and Fort Worth, Texas—no, excuse me, ac- 
cording to Mr. Esch, Fort Worth, Where The 
West Begins. Here is where walking across 
the street wherever and whenever you please, 
as we do in the east, is absolutely prohibited. 
My first stroll from the Texas Hotel landed 
me in trouble. I started across a street where 
there seemed plenty of room. About midway 
over I had a flash of having done something 
wrong unintentionally, just like that time in 
Guatemala when I sold you only forty-three 
cigars for a full box of fifty, and when I got 
across an officer on the corner beckoned me. 
“Say, young feller, are you a stranger here?” 
I allowed I was. “Well,” he said, “we arrest 
‘um down here for that there thing you just 
done. I'm goin’ to run you in, too, if you 
ever pull that bone again. When you see 
that red light go on, you stop, and take a 
deep breath. When you get the green you 
can run all yer want ter. Now get out of here 
and behave.” I got down to the F. D. office 
after that in a very circumspect manner. We 
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had lots of newspaper replies both in Dallas 
and Fort Worth and some final selection cases 
to record at Boston. Mr. Esch made some 
statements regarding the size of big water- 
melons in his territory. I suggested you'd be 
interested in seeing one of them in Boston. 
He’s just fixing to send one along when the 
right time comes. 

Lancester Yards, Texas and Pacific Rail- 
road, Fort Worth, are among the finest in the 
southwest and reflect the rapid progress from 
receivership this road is making. In 1927 
T. P.. had the largest increase in earnings of 
any Class I railroad. Mr, and Mrs, Esch 
motored me over to Dallas for the Texas 
Special of the Katy System for Austin. 


Marcu 6 now. Buds were all coming out 
and shirt sleeves too as | went up to pay my 
respects to Dr, Benedict, President of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 1 passed on the way the 
white pillared Executive Mansion, and the 
majestic brown marble Capitol, its massive 
dome topped with a white figure facing east 
and holding aloft a “Lone Star.” Mr. Sam 
Baggett’s letter to Dr. Benedict insured me 
every courtesy at Austin and paved the way to 
my reception by Dean Taylor of Engineering. 
Here several senior applications were made 
out for Tropical Jungle work. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Ben Keith, 
Fort Worth, President of The Western Fruit 
Jobbers Association, I had the opportunity to 
meet youthful Governor Dan Moody of 
Texas, and to explain the Company's interest 
in Texas colleges. The Governor offered me 
abundant facilities to visit them all. 

San Antonio next. Still using the Katy. 
Arrived late and streets all slick from rain. 
This city has 100,000 Mexican residents and a 
Spanish background. Spanish restaurants, 
too. I got some mustard greens and ham 
hock and read some Boston Heralds that 
Charlie Berry and Joe Laffie had sent me down 
here care of the Gunter Hotel. Rain, rain, 
rain. The Tigers ball team got a spring 
training holiday. No wonder friend Whit- 
man went north. San Antonio was an im- 
portant’ “ad” call. I found a number to 
recommend, 

The next jump was College Station, via 
Valley Junction. Still in Texas and on the 
Katy. ‘Texas Mechanical and Agricultural 
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College is a “Red Ball, Fast Freight, Class 
A” college. An all-boy school, strict military 
discipline, with twelve regular Army Officers 
After West 


Point this college enjoys the highest military 


stationed here the year ‘round. 


rating of any American institution. The 
cadets learn to give and to take orders. They 
speak Spanish, being located close to Latin 
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Regimental Par- 
ade at Texas Ag- 
ricultural and 
Mechanical  Col- 
lege, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. We 
have, at present, 
ten men from this 
College with the 
Company, mainly 
in the tropics 


America. Had more than fifty interviews 
here and sent fifteen approved applications 
north. For the first time during my travels 
I met here representatives from the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and the 
General Electric Company, on the same mis- 
sion as mine. The Standard Fruit and Steam- 
ship also covers this college. Three big league 


Memorial Campanile and other buildings of the Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. L. S. U. has furnished many men for the Company, and at present 


registers eleven graduates with us 
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Tarleton, Pitts- 


ball scouts, including Bob 
burgh Pirates “ivory hunter”, were looking 


over its ball players. 1 met a fellow on the 
campus with a big “Y” on his sweater. I! 
asked him where he came from and he said 
“Yale.” I said, “Let's see, what Yale is that?” 
He came back, “Why, Yale, Texas, of 
course.” And he followed this up by “Where 
are yer from, stranger?” Tell that to our 
friend who wears the gold safety pin in his 
blue tie! 

March 17, and we jump to Houston and 
Beaumont and, finally, after a right smart 
ride in the night, get across the Mississippi 
River at Baton Rouge for another college 
call, this time the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, also with a magnificent plant favorably 
located in the heart of rich agriculture. My 
northern Telephone and General Electric 
competitors are here also but we don’t con- 
flict. Particular attention is paid at this in- 
stitution to the study of sugar cane cultiva- 
tion and manufacture. The Audubon Sugar 
School, established in 1891 by the Planters 
Association of Louisiana, offers agronomy, 
chemistry and general @@@aRGD. This year 
thirty students from foreign countries are at 
Audubon. Was much pleased with inter- 
views here and with cases sent north for fur- 
ther attention. 

Incidentally, crawfish gumbo from the 
Bayou Bouillon and crabs from the Bayou 
Ferdinand take a lot of beating. 
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General view of Campus 
at Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. a 
college which numbers 
many of its graduates 


among the employees 
of the United Fruit 
Company 


"T utane University, New Orleans, for 
civil engineers, was the next card on the route 
rack. The ranking position of Tulane engi- 
neers is well known to all our people, and 
four 1928 seniors filed applications, after a 
morning of interview in one of their class 
rooms, placed at my disposal by Dean Ander- 
son and Professor Derickson. How many 
tropical arguments we have heard about the 
respective merits of Tulane and L. S. U. foot- 
ball teams! As I recall it now, Andy Gar- 
saud is from the L. S, U. 

With the first section of my journey cov- 
ered I got back “in the family” for a few 
days. 321 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, is 
all our own, somehow, with the houseflag over 
the door and welcome everywhere. I rode up 
to Mr. Ellis’ floor on the Monday morning of 
regular Staff Conference, was given a guest 
seat at his left, and enjoyed hearing Company 
news and discussion again. Around the long 
table were several old friends: R. B. McEI- 
roy, Rene Garrot, H. O. Easton, Joe Ger- 
chow, Captain Rose, Dr. Murphy, P. D. 
Parks, and others. After conference I met 
Mr. Weinberger and Mr. Wright on an 
upper floor and journeyed down to the street, 
meeting old and new friends everywhere, in- 
cluding Benny Benson who hasn’t forgotten 
Pedro Suchite or Juan Cochamore on his old 
Guatemala payrolls. 


———— ee 
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I’ve known New Orleans since 1907, when 
I came up from Limon and went out on the 
old Mobila for the new job in Guatemala. It 
was Thanksgiving time, I remember, and 
they played pony polo in the City Park. Mr. 
Ellis gave me a ride in a new automobile he 
had purchased. It was a fast Stevens-Duryea, 
I think, with rear car entrance. His office 
on the ground floor of the old building was 
not nearly as commodious as is his present 
office. Royal Street had the eats in those 
days. I used to pick up fine old jewelry 
there in the shop of Mrs. Keil. 

I never get to the Crescent City often 
enough. And each time I leave more im- 
pressed with the organized system for hand- 
ling the thousand and one Company details, 
which come into that building of ours each 
day, hang suspended for a brief appraisal by 
a department chief for proper Company dis- 
tribution, and are settled. Ships and ship- 
ping, purchasing problems, passengers and 
freight, accounting, medical matters, claims, 
personnel selection, baffling legal questions, 
wireless matters, banana receipts and dispatch 
—this is only skirting the edges. Wherever 
do we have a more active and important unit 
of our corporate whole? 

Every organization, big or little, is, in the 
final analysis, a reflection of its directing head. 
We are demonstrating this truth all over the 
Company—domestic divisions, tropics and 
abroad. That New Orleans runs true to 
form in this respect is, I am sure, the belief of 
every Company visitor who has an oppor- 
tunity to talk with Mr. Ellis and feel his 
kindling enthusiasm for and belief in this 
Company. 

Before starting for the Coast, Mr. Parks 
and I jointly interviewed applicants for tropi- 
cal positions and I got my mail and reports 
up to date with the help of Miss Brown and 
her assistants. I also visited the Tropical 
Radio plant in the suburbs of New Orleans— 
separate stations for receipt and dispatch— 
where Mr. H. O. Easton and Messrs. Com- 
magere and Carrington are so much at home. 
I had no previous conception of the efficiency 
of these stations and the work they do com- 
mercially, nor of the real, downright value 
their prompt and air tight communication ser- 

vice is to us. Adl praise to the boys on this 
work scattered everywhere, on ships and 
ashore, Atlantic and Pacific. 
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No one visits New Orleans but receives 
splendid hospitality. Much came my way. 
Too much for declining years. Mr. Parks, 
Mr. Easton and Mr. Elroy were all generous 
hosts and my former Company friend, Mr. 
Oscar Whilden, fairly shook the tree my last 
night there with a cumulative evening of feast 
and frolic. 

Beaumont again, and then Houston at nine 
P. M., the same town where in September, 
1903, I rode through on a train from San 
Antonio, where they had yellow fever. Quick 
shooting Houstonians formed a shotgun quar- 
antine and that S. P. train never stopped, 
you can bet! 

Well, that about covers my first lap. I'll 
just give you now a few interesting facts I 
picked up and we'll call it a chapter. 


Old Campus, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. Many Company em- 
ployees, former students at L. S. U., will 
recognize this view of the Old Barracks 


St. Louis still remains the world’s largest 
market for raw furs. They were responsible 
for its founding in 1764. In the following 
order seven flags have flown over old Campus 
Site, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
—“Ye Olde War Skule.” The Union Jack 
of Great Britain; the Crested Banner of the 
Bourbons; the Tricolor of Napoleonic 
France; the emblem of short-lived West Flor- 
ida Republic; the symbol of the Free State 
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of Louisiana; the Stars and Bars of the Con- 
federacy; and the Stars and Stripes of the 
United States—Old Glory. 

Friday morning, March 9, at San Antonio, 
Time, the Vanquisher, claimed a section of 
the world’s outstanding masterpiece of Early 
Eighteenth Spanish architecture when, in the 
still, small hours of the morning, the one re- 
maining tower of San Jose Mission collapsed. 
Very fortunately, the famous Rose Window, 
said to be the most photographed and painted 
piece of architecture in the world, was not 
affected by the falling tower. ‘This old San 
Jose was the Franciscan capital of New 
Spain, 

Araleas calengalsi, those big vivid shrubs 
you admire, were very colorful in old San 
Antone. You said once I never could learn 
to spell botanically, How's that azalea spell- 
ing? Both Mrs. Cutter and yourself would 
have been interested in the Orchid Exhibi- 
tion at Shaw’s Garden, St. Louis, in Jan- 
uary. I met there a couple of old Mexican 
and Guatemalan orchid hunters, one of whom 
had gone over your Guatemala collection in 
1914. The treasures of this year’s Show 
were one little specimen of Platychinis gluno- 
cea, from the Philippines—a striped orchid of 
pure white, shaped like the wrist of a ripen- 
ing ear of barley; several beds of Cipripen- 
dum, the Moermodes atropurpurea of Colom- 
bia, and some glorious Cymbidiums. They are 
using Ehrlenmeyer flasks for primary seed de- 
velopment, before the transplanting. Mor- 
tality, however, continues very high, about 
ten out of a thousand surviving. There are 
now about 15,000 plants at Gray's, The 
famous Powell collection from Balboa, Canal 
Zone, came here after the death of this world 
authority. Mr. Jackson must have known 
that collection well when he was on the Zone. 
I saw it once. 

The geographical centre of the U. S. A. is 
190 miles from Kansas City, near the centre 
of the northern Kansas boundary, and the 
centre of our population is near Whitehall, 
Indiana, probably known only to Messrs. 
Rowe and Schuyler. The editor of a Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, newspaper wrote this little 
skit for his grandchildren: 

The coat and pants do all the work 
But the vest gets all the gravy. 

We have some of our people from that 

town, too. I was trying to remember who. 
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The billboards on this trip have made me 
fee] quite at home. They all announce that 
Gooch's flour makes the best bread, macaroni, 
and noodles. On arrival at the Hotel Lin- 
coln, Lincoln, Nebr., | heard monotonously 
repeated—“Calling Mr. Gooch, please.” The 
one paging of the trip, but it was the flour 
man they wanted, not the banana man. 

Kansas “Aggies” and “Jayhawkers” were 
playing basket-ball at Manhattan during my 
stay. I rode up from St. Mary’s with E. S, 
Quigley, the perennial basket-ball official of 
these parts—his home State—who_ handles 
National League ball games with Tommy 
Connelley all summer and the big football 
games of the fall. “Quig” is always on the 
lookout for “ivory.” Joe Engle, scout for 
Washington, was also on this ground. Col- 
onel Theodore Roosevelt was here, too, look- 
ing over political fences, a long way from the 
Algonquin Round Table. 

‘Texas is a great band State. 
all working when I was there. The Dallas 
Municipal is a crack organization. There are 
two Missouri Pacific bands, one from Kings- 
ville, in the heart of the King ranch—1,200,- 
000 acres, an all-Mexican outfit—and another 
from Palestine. Both are great, but -t 
dandy of them all is the famous Old Grey 
Mare Band of Brownwood, which parades 
with a beautiful young lady astride a grey 
mare. The fifty men of the band in red silk 
shirts, ten-gallon hats, white chaps, high- 
heeled boots and gay bandannas, and _ six 
shooters strapped on, command attention 
when they play their favorite, “The Old Grey 
Mare Ain’t What She Used To Be.” 
WHOW! Dr. Connor and Mr. Pollan 
ought to have been there to hear those familiar 
Texas cheers. 

Seen on Canal Street, New Orleans. A 
jay-walking flapper makes a face at a police- 
man and yells, “Blah!” Ladies in those 
cloche hats that hide everything except enor- 
mous earrings. The drug store where Mr. 
Parks gets his good three-cornered cigars, 
after a cream cheese lunch. Two boys from 
a tropical division buying expensive flowers 
for their girl friends. It’s lucky Sam Kress 
didn't see them. Respectfully yours, 


Hane As 


They were 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
MOURNS PIONEER 


Captain William Anderson 


T is with deep grief that we announce the 
death of Captain William Anderson, retired 
Manager of the Marine Department, at Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, on Thursday, August 23, 
Although 


good health 


1928, in his seventy-eighth vear. 
he had not been in his customary 
or several months, his death came as a dis 
tinct shock and a great personal loss to every- 
one who has had the privilege of knowing this 
pioneer in the Company's history. 

We are not attempting to give the full 
story of Captain Anderson’s career, but we 
do wish to recall some of his outstanding char- 
acteristics. His was a long, interesting, happy, 
and fruitful life—one of notable achieve- 
ment. He lived in a great age and progressed 
with it. Captain Anderson gained his first 
experience in the old-time sailing ships, now 
looked upon as models of beauty and romance, 
but which for a young man meant in those 
days little bevond hard work and long, weary 
vovages. 

He came to this country a boy of fifteen, 
and after serving his time as a sailor and of- 
ficer, became in turn Master of the schooner 
Eunice P. Newcomb, the sail and steam vessel 


Jesse H. Freeman, and the steamer Bowden. 


ry 


In 1891 he proceeded to Belfast to supervise 
the building of the steamships Brookline and 
Barnstable after the specifications of the 
Unrrep Frurr Company. These were the 
first steel ships built especially for the banana 
trade and in them Captain Anderson incor- 
Although he al- 
wavs retained a great love of the old sailing 


porated his advanced ideas. 


ships, his keen and up-to-date mind told him 
that they were not the ships of the future, and 
he was one of the first to see and advance the 
possibilities of steam vessels. His progressive 
spirit and the confidence placed in him by his 
superiors laid the foundation of the “Great 
White Fleet” 

Captain Anderson possessed a remarkable 
personality, reflecting a kind and genial dis- 
position, and great strength of character. We 
believe that no man in the Company's service 
has ever commanded greater respect, loyalty, 
and devotion. He was a rigid disciplinarian, 
but so considerate and absolutely fair that he 
could not be other than greatly loved by those 
whose pleasure it has been to serve with him 
He leaves many friends in 
many lands, and his place can never be filled 
in the hearts of those who have known him. 


afloat and ashore. 
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Banana Growing In England 


By William McFee 


Henry Spencer, a second cousin of the Synthetic philoso- 
pher, grows a banana tree nine feet high in his greenhouse 
in Essex 


View of Mr. Spencer's banana tree, bearing 
a bunch of nearly two hundred bananas 


NGLAND is an extraordinary coun- 
try. For years | have regarded her afar off 
with respect and—as regards her climate— 
unmitigated fear and dislike. The reports 
that came to me varied from cold and damp 
to damp with intervals of cold. For some 
mysterious reason the inhabitants of England 
take pleasure in traducing their climate. They 
do not understand the temper of, let us say, 
the people of Florida or the natives of south- 
ern California. They agree curtly when you 
tell them they have an awful climate. ‘They 
are entirely unaware of any cure for it and 
sit in front of microscopic coal fires with an 
air of complete comfort while the American 
visitor's teeth are chattering with cold. Their 
summers have evoked the derision of every 
foreigner who has ventured, warmly wrapped 
up, upon their shores, Last winter they 
achieved several feet of snow, with drifts that 


completely buried automobiles on the road. 
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Professional weather prophets thought that 
the summer would be about usual, No- 
body, so far as one could gather in conversa- 
tion, felt 


as 


any particular grievance that it 
should be Life went on, as they say. 
Girls who had been caught in rainstorms 
changed their stockings and went on laughing. 
Where, by the way, are those gloomy English 
one reads about? Not in the London streeu 
in May. And when June came in with a 
dozen showers between dawn and dark and 
with cold gray skies that promised no change 
for days, life went on, and the girls laughed 
as infectiously as ever. 

And then, like a bombshell in the mast 
of the general dampness, the newspapers car- 
ried a report that a man down in Essex, about 
a dozen miles from London, had grown ba- 
nanas successfully in a greenhouse and had 
cut a bunch of two hundred fine fruit with a 
delicious and unusual flavor. 

I went down to see him. For a week the 
weather had been acting as though it had dis- 
covered and was experimenting with a new 
combination of air, fire and romance. The 
fields of green oats and barley, in that part 
of Suffolk where | was living, moved in a 
faint breeze blowing in from a North Sea of 
misty jade, and the circling ripples made 
those fields resemble vast plaques of French 
enamel. The sound of the machines cutting 
tall grass blended with the cheep of a baby 
cuckoo that was causing trouble in a wag- 
tail’s nest in the ivy under my window. The 
days had become suddenly majestic. ‘Time 
moved with a new and splendid rhythm. The 
clouds that Constable loved to paint went 
away, and the sun shone hotly in an immense 
crystal dome. Constable's trees and cottages 
remained. They stood, breath-takingly beau- 
tiful, in the golden light of summer evening. 

It was in such weather that I motored into 
Essex to find this strange Englishman who 


sO, 
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had done something so unusual that he had 
got himself into the papers. In early morning 
the roads, smooth as belts of black satin, were 
full of men cvcling to work. Later, it being 
a brilliant Saturday, great char-a-banes, like 
rolled towards Southend, 
Felixstone and Clacton-on-Lea, laden with 
laughter. Essex, from a gentle hill above 
Wickford, shimmered gray-green in the heat 
haze. 


gaudy galleons, 


It was fine weather for horticulturists. 
One felt bananas might grow in the open air. 
A girl on a bicycle, with bare brown legs and 
blue eyes in a brown laughing face, pointed 
up the road to where, she said, Mr. Spencer's 
was. 

Mr. Henry Spencer was in his office among 
his greenhouses when | arrived. A short 
sandy-moustached man, he seemed in full pos- 
session of all his faculties. Several clusters 
of his remarkable bananas lay on the floor at 
his feet. He showed them with pride. 

Bananas have the peculiarity of becoming 
an obsession with those who work with them. 
Banana men are a race apart. 
them, cane-sugar men, coffee men, and even 


Compared with 


rubber men have broad interests and a tolerant 
Such diversions are rarely pos- 
Mr. Spen- 
cer, who is a second cousin of the celebrated 


philosophy. 
sible when you take up bananas. 


Synthetic philosopher, has been captured by 
an ideal. Three years ago he set out to dis- 
cover how bananas could be induced to grow 
He experi- 


mented with soils, and it is in a specially in- 


in a totally unsuitable climate. 
vented soil that the secret of his present suc- 
cess lies. Anybody can make a banana plant 
grow in a greenhouse. It is a highly orna- 
mental plant. 


one of his trees to a height of nine feet. It 


But Mr. Spencer has brought 


is pushing up the roof of his greenhouse. And 
The fruit is of the kind 
known as Musa cavendishii, a Chinese variety, 


he has made it bear. 


a short round-bodied banana grown in the 
Canary Islands, and very different from the 
large ribbed Gros Michel banana of the Amer- 
ican fruit stand. 

Mr. Spencer's bananas have a sharply pleas- 
ant flavor, in which they resemble himself. 
When I confessed that the whole business was 
unusual he assured me that the Spencers are 
an unusual family. They live on the nursery 
grounds in a shack, which they have built 
themselves, a stark, clapboard affair, very 


frugal and temporary as though in a wilder- 
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Henry Spencer, who has been cap- 


tured by an ideal, and his son, 
shown with a banana tree which 
Mr. Spencer has brought to a 


height of nine feet 


The 
Spencer family are fond of reading. When | 
asked, with one eye on a large volume of 
Spencer's Synthetic Philosophy, whether his 
great kinsman'’s writings were useful to a 


ness, but containing an unusual library. 


fruit-zgrower, Mr. Spencer said they were. 
Mr. Spencer himself is a philosopher of the 
empirical school. He has nearly 
half a century a vegetarian, an abstainer and 
a non-smoker. When he cut his epoch-mak- 
ing bunch of bananas he thought of another 
philosopher who has long been a vegetarian, 


been for 


He sent some 
of his bananas to Bernard Shaw. 

Shaw’s letter of thanks is a curious docu- 
ment, 


a teetotaler and a non-smoker. 


For once the omniscient Shaw proves 
himself an ignoramus. He knows nothing 
He imagined that because 


thev were “a dark green color” they were a 


about bananas. 
new species and supposed to be eaten in that 
state. He struggled to cut the thing with a 
knife. The interior seemed to him like “a 
giant rush.” 
“I then ate the pith of the rush and 
found that it was a very superior Brazil 
nut. But at no time did it look, taste, 
smell or behave like a banana.” 
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Shaw, if he really ate that dark green banana, 
probably had indigestion. Mr. Spencer gave 
me a ripe one. To say that it was good is 
inadequate. It is something connoisseurs will 
fight for. Millionaires will probably feature 
them on costly menus. Mr. Spencer is going 
into quantity production for the luxury mar- 
ket. But he has no intention of neglecting 
either his philosophy or his tomatoes. He 
came out with me to the car to shake hands. 
He was not proud, although the sight of his 
own picture in the paper had made a deep 
impression on him. He was glad to show 
me what he had done. He had said that the 
English were afraid of experimenting. He 
knew that foreigners were always experiment- 
ing in the tropics. He himself is forever ex- 
perimenting. He is trying to grow peanuts 
and cotton in that greenhouse. The ancients 
rewarded those who invented new pleasures, 


Mr. Spencer may become more famous thah ” 


He has invented a new in- 
dustry—and he has puzzled Bernard Shaw. 


the philosopher. 


Three Employees Receive Awards 
for Suggestions 


W FE have been notified by Mr. Crawford 
H, Ellis, Chairman of the Committee on Sug- 
gestions, that three further awards have been 
made to employees for suggestions sent to the 
Committee and adopted by that body. 

Suggestion No, 138, made by Mr. Morris 
Grossman, of the Accounting Department of 
the Unirep Frurr Company, at New York, 
was that a book of information be prepared 
for employees, giving them a general outline 
of the main operations and general policies 
of the Company. Mr. Grossman has been 
awarded $10.00. 

Suggestion No. 142, made by Mr. W. M. 
Gause, Traveling Passenger Agent at New 
Orleans, was that an “Add a Passenger 
Month” drive be inaugurated, through a 
series of memorandum letters from the Pas- 
senger Department to the various depart- 
ments of the Company. This suggestion was 
adopted upon the recommendation of Mr. W. 
B. Wheeler, Passenger Trafic Manager, and 
Mr, Gause has been awarded $15.00, 

Suggestion No. 145, made by Mr. C S. 
Lancaster, of the Employment Department, 
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at Boston, was to the effect that all pamphlets 
about the Food Value of the Banana be sent 
to every physician with whom the Company is 
in contact throughout the country. An award 
of $10.00 has been made to Mr. Lancaster. 
Checks covering these awards have been 
transmitted to the winners by the President. 


Homeward Bound 
By James F. Dorroh 


Madison, Missiasijyp 


Nore: On returning from a trip to the 
tropics on the “ Atenas’ —his first voyage on a 
sea-going vessel—Mr, Dorroh, who is con- 
nected with the R. F. D, Mail Service, wrote 
to Mr. Cutter in enthusiastic praise of his 
Cruise. To use his own expression, Mr. 
Dorroh is a “scribbler of verse’, and with his 
letter he forwarded a poem descriptive of his 
trip from start to finish, We should like to 
reproduce it, but its length forbids and we 
must content ourselves with the following 
verses which particularly impressed us. 


W ere in the Gulf Stream now and go- 
ing Home! 
No longer angry winds beset our way; 
Light waves about us rise to crests of foam, 
To melt in silver spray. 


Blue are the tender skies that o’er us bend; 

Blue as those skies the softly heaving sea; 

And in the distance far they seem to meet and 
blend 


Into immensity. 


I love to watch the soft swell rise and break 

Against the prow, and backward swirling, run 

To meet its fellow following in its wake; 
And lo, they two are one. 


And blending, each in each, they form anew 
A rainbow-tinted wave of greens and whites; 
A flashing font of amethystine blue, 

Shot through with amber lights. 


A moment's pause—then pearl and amethyst, 
And gleam and glint and glow, receding, fail ; 
It vanishes amid a silvery mist, 

Soft as a bridal veil. 


The “Bowden’—First of the Steamers— 
Is the Fifth in the List of Tales of 
The Great White Fleet 


The first all-steam fruit ship—the “Bowden"—while not built to carry 
fruit, proved a profitable investment 


lL. 1888, one vear before the Jesse H. Free- 
man was sold to a whaling company and the 
L. D. Baker was burned at sea, the Boston 
Fruit Company, formed in 1885 and incor- 
porated under that name in 1890, chartered 
the British cargo steamer Marmion for the 
Boston-Jamaica run. After a few trips, on 
which she brought cargoes approximating 
20,000 stems, this ship was purchased by the 
Company and renamed the Bowden. 

“The purchase of this ship, for about 
$65,000., marked an epoch in the Company's 
history. Although it represented at that time 
a tremendous undertaking, it proved a very 
fortunate investment and the banana cargoes 
delivered by this steamer netted handsome 
profits.” 

Captain Anderson liked to tell of the fol- 
lowing interview that took place weekly in 
Mr. Preston's office at about this time: 

Captain Freeman: ‘Preston, do you know 


what we've done?” 


“The Banana—Its History. Cultivation and_ Place 
Among Staple Foods,” by Philip Keep Reynolds, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927. 


Mr. Preston: “We've bought a ship for 
sixty-five thousand dollars.” 

Captain Freeman: “All borrowed money!” 

Mr. Preston: “Yes, sir; and it’s the best 
purchase the Company ever made.” 

After a period of thoughtful silence the 
Captain would depart, not much reassured. 
However, fears must have subsided and Mr. 
Preston’s confidence been justified for the 
Bowden was shortly thereafter reconditioned 
at a cost of $75,000. and admitted to Ameri- 
can registry. 

Lloyd’s Registry gives the following data: 

Steam Schooner Marmion built in 1886 in 
Bowling by Scott & Co. 

Length 200 feet. 

Breadth 27 feet. 

Gross Tonnage 777. 

Owner: W. Watt, Glasgow. 

The following letter from Mr. H. M. 
Bedford of the Fruit Dispatch Company in 
reply to an inquiry from Captain Dunning 
gives an interesting account of the ship’s 
early history. 
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“As near as | can remember, the Marmion 
came out from England under command of 
Captain William Watt in 1886 under charter 
to the Frank Brothers Company (with whom 
I was then connected) who were at that time 
in the banana trade between Aspinwall (row 
Cristobal) and New York, and was put on 
the run to Bocas del Toro. The banana in- 
dustry was in its infancy at Bocas at that 
time. A German by the name of L. H. Hein 
had some plantatidns around Chiriqui Lagoon. 
He induced Frank Brothers to send out a 
steamer, promising good fruit and sufficient 
business to pay to run her; hence the sending 
of this ship, the Marmion. 

“After bringing up a few small cargoes 
which proved very unsatisfactory, the Mar- 
mion was put in the Jamaica trade. The ba- 
nana business was still more or less of a gam- 
ble and the Frank Brothers Company suffered 
some bad losses. They decided, therefore, to 
drop out of this venture and the Marmion was 
taken over by a group of Boston men who 
later formed the Boston Fruit Company, and 
the ship’s name was changed to the Bowden. 

“If my memory serves me right, she was 
taken over by the Government during the 
Spanish-American War and used as a hospital 
ship.” 


aL iar the Bowden was staunch and sea- 
worthy is evident from the following account 
by Mr. Francis Russell Hart of a hurricane 
at sea which he rode out while a passenger on 
this ship.* 

“It was almost within sight of this island 
(Watling’s) that, some twenty years ago, I 
experienced my first West Indian hurricane, 
and I wish that the gift were mine to describe 
a hurricane at sea with the power and sub- 
limity with which Alexander Hamilton, while 
yet a lad, described a hurricane which devas- 
tated the Island of Nevis. It was a scrap 
of a boat I was on, the Steamship Bowden— 
many of you may have known her later, as 
she became the Bay State, the hospital ship 
of this Commonwealth during the Spanish 
War—a vessel, if I remember rightly, of not 
over six hundred tons gross burthen. No 
ships of a size and build like those of Co- 
lumbus could have lived through that night, 


~ = Personal Reminiscences of the Caribbean Sea and The 
neem Main,” privately printed, 1914, by the Devinne 
ss. 
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and even the d/vo of the Atlas Line, a vessel 
nearly four times the size of the Bowden, was 
lost with all on board within a comparatively 
few miles of us. During the early afternoon 
the wind had completely died out, this in it- 
self a foreboding symptom in the region of 
steady northeast trades, and a long, heavy 
swell from the southeast had, long before the 
sun set, begun to make the empty ship roll 
about like a drunken seaman. ‘To those ex- 
perienced in West Indian waters the un- 
natural calm and the rising seas were clear 
indications of an approaching hurricane, with 
evidence at the very beginning of the first 
sharp onslaught of the wind that we were 
in the dangerous semicircle of the storm, 
* * * *© Under these conditions there is noth- 
ing to do but keep the vessel’s nose to the 
storm and trust to God, your engines,—maybe 
supplemented by a sea-anchor,—and the 
staunchness of the craft. That a vessel and 
engines built by man could have stood the 
turmoil of that night 1 would not have be- 
lieved had I not experienced it. 1 was the 
only passenger. The strongest man could not 
have held himself in his berth. Either stand- 
ing or half crouching, holding tightly on to 
something, or lying flat on the cabin floor or 
deck with arms and legs braced, was all that 
prevented broken bones. 

“No part of the decks was free from break- 
ing seas and swashing water,—the noise was 
one vast, unearthly shriek. So awful was 
that night that it had a grandeur all its own. 
I believe at such a time fear would be 
abnormal. Fear is more often the child of 
thought than of experience. If your whole 
mind is occupied with the needs of the mo- 
ment to keep your bones whole, you have no 
time for thoughts of graver dangers. The aw- 
ful sense of impending calamity was with us 
every moment,—in fact, I believe no man on 
board had the slightest belief, hardly hope, that 
we would ever see another day,—and yet that 
little group of men, born in some half-dozen 
parts of the earth, stuck grimly at their posts 
and waited for—they knew not (and who 
knows?) what. Three times that night two 
of the officers and the one passenger, clinging 
to ropes in the lee of the forward deck-house, 
were confident, so far as it was possible to be 
confident of anything when the blackness made 
one another invisible, that the stern-post and 
after part of the ship had given up the strug- 
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gle against the seas and racing screw and that 
the ship was foundering. 

“Yer the vessel hung together, and we told 
each other in hushed tones the next day, when 
with damaged engines and boilers we huddled 
in the lee of the first landfall of Columbus, 
that we didn’t know—and I do not know 
now—how our ship survived that night.” 

West Indian hurricanes did not begin nor 
end in the year 1894 and this story of the 
Bowden and her men is equally a tribute to 
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every ship, officer and seaman of the Great 
White Fleet. 

After ten years of good service the Bow- 
den, well built and well cared for, was taken 
over by the State of Massachusetts, renamed 
the Bay State, and fitted for use as a hospital 
ship during the Spanish War. 

Thus ends the story of the first all-steam 
fruit ship which, strange to say, was not built 
to carry fruit, but proved a profitable ship 
for that trade. 


The Physical Handling of Freight 
at the 


Port of New Orleans 
By Thomas P. Burke 


Soliciting Freight Agent, New Orleans 


| HE New Orleans river front presents 


a unique situation in the problem of port op- 
eration. The docks are state owned and are 
operated by a Board of Port Commissioners. 
This board is composed of the city’s leading 
business men who consider the good of the 
port and the state above all else and who serve 
without remuneration. This in itself consti- 
tutes a protection for the industries utilizing 
the port and is one of the reasons that it ranks 
among the most economical shipping points 
in the country. 

None of the great trunk lines of railroads 
serving the city touches the docks, nor can any 
industry own any river front property. Pref- 
erential rights, however, are allowed certain 
steamship lines making daily, all-year-round 
use of the docks, although this does not give 
them exclusive possession of the property. 

Unlike the greater number of world ports, 
the docks of New Orleans parallel the port 
rather than protrude in the manner of piers. 
They have a frontage of 37,947 feet, of which 
28,017 feet are covered by steel sheds. The 
total area for handling cargo is 5,715,289 
square feet. The Unirep Frurt Company 
occupies (by preferential rights) a, frontage 


of 2182 feet, nearly half a mile, which » 
534 per cent of the total frontage, ana an 
area of 526,079 square feet, constituting 9 
per cent. of the total. The Company is the 
most important individual supporter of the 
port; this is borne out by the fact that of the 
2844 steam and motor ships which used the 
port in 1927, the Company accounted for 429 
steamers, or nearly 16 per cent. 

‘To coordinate the delivery of cargo between 
the railroads and the steamer lines along this 
vast harbor frontage, the City of New Or- 
leans operates, as a common carrier, the New 
Orleans Public Belt Railroad. This railroad 
practically belts the port, serving the steamer 
lines at the docks and the industries on its 
line, and interchanging with each of the rail- 
roads serving the city the import and export 
tonnage moving through the port. 

The Unrrev Frurr Company closely fol- 
lows all cargo booked with it from the time 
it leaves the shipper’s siding or switch to the 
time it is delivered into the consignee’s ware- 
house. Advance orders are given the railroad 
over which the car is moving to deliver at a 
particular section of the dock for a definite 
steamer. These advance orders are issued to 
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obviate any possible delay that might be in- 
curred pending the notice of arrival of the 
car in the city. When the railroad receives 
the shipper’s order, it in turn instructs the 
Public Belt Railroad to switch according to 
such order. In rush cases this is accomplished 
in a couple of hours, but under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it takes from ten to twelve hours. 
In cases of late arrival of cars for a specific 
steamer—especially cars of perishables—the 
trunk line drays the merchandise to shipside 
instead of awaiting the usual switching ser- 
vice of the Public Belt Railroad, thereby in- 
suring against delay at the port. 


Copies of all orders to the railroads are 
turnished the docks, so they may be apprised 
of what to expect in the way of tonnage for 
each section of the docks. A copy of each 
order is also furnished our Car Chaser, whose 
duty it is to contact all railroad interchange 
yards and follow through with the Public Belt 
Railroad to obviate any unnecessary delay in 
delivery. On arrival at docks our own steve- 
dores are commissioned to unload the cars. 
Thereupon receiving clerks examine the ship- 
ments carefully and if any damage or breakage 
of packages is detected, the packages are re- 
coopered and put into good shipping condi- 
tion. The cargo is checked as to marks and 
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destination and the packages are measured 
when necessary. Where discrepancies as to 
marks, damage or breakage are found, receipt 
for the cargo carries descriptive notations ac- 
cordingly. 

Each class of cargo is handled according 
to its special needs. Eggs, asbestos, sheet roof- 
ing without packing of any kind, and other 
frail packages subject to damage through han- 
dling with ordinary rope slings are loaded 
aboard our steamers on specially built plat- 
form slings. Automobiles (all automobiles we 
handle are uncrated) are handled with special 
slings, the Union Fall Drop being used to 
prevent swaying or sudden jolting. Other 
classes of cargo demand the use of nets in 
loading, and provision is made to meet the 
condition. Even wooden roller carriages are 
sometimes used in loading cargo. It is sig- 
nificant that stevedore hooks are never used 
in the handling of cargo entrusted to us, 

Extreme care is exercised in stowing ves- 
sels to prevent shifting of cargo or loading 
into the same hold any class of cargo that 
might be detrimental to another, Because of 
certain conditions which may exist at port of 
destination, other cargo must be given special 
stowage space to permit of quick, free and 
easy handling. Added to all this is the need 
for carefully balancing the tonnage in the 
steamer, to permit of economy and safety in 
operation and in the developing of speed. 


“This Is Not An Order!" 


The following effusion from one of our suppliers was prompted by our quotation forms 
which bear in no indistinct lettering the trenchant phrase which we earnestly wish all 
our suppliers might read, mark, learn and permanently digest. f 

—Contribution from A. C. W., Purchasing Department, New York 


I've travelled well this country through 
The Gulf to Canuck’s border 


And write these lines 


To tell of signs 


And “Ads”, from Punta Gorda 


To the Great Lakes 


From Maine to “Cal”, 

Where, roaming with my “Kodak” pal 
I've sure been some marauder; 

But one I do not love to see 

Comes from the good old U. F. C. 

In block faced type, reads bold and free: 
“THIS IS NOT AN ORDER!” 
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Transfers and Promotions 


With this issue we are initiating a new department in 
Unifruitco. Each month hereafter we will feature a list 
of Transfers and Promotions forwarded to the Editor. Em- 
ployees throughout the Company are eager to be apprised 


of the progress and the whereabouts of their coworkers, and 
it has been suggested that this information be printed 
monthly in Unifruitco. 


Costa Rica 

Wm. L. Lockhart, Relief Superintendent 
of Farms, to Acting Superintendent in charge 
of Zent District. 

Frank Dugan, to Acting Assistant Super- 
intendent in charge of Monte Verde Branch. 

Louis A. R. DeGravelle, Division Inspec- 
tor, to Acting District Superintendent. 

Chester K. Ocdell, from the farms to 
Manager's Office. 

Reginald J. Tyler, Chief Clerk at Zent, to 
Division Inspector. 

Philip L. Stevens, from the Branch to Good 
Hope. 

Henry Myers, to Panama, to join Travel- 
ing Auditor. 


Panama 


George Kempster, to Merchandise Depart- 
ment, Costa Rica Division, to take charge of 
the wholesale dry goods. 


Chiriqui Land Company 
George Martin, to Assistant Storekeeper, 
Costa Rica Division. 


Cristobal 


Mark D. Lothrop, Accountant, to Ac- 
countant, Tela Railroad Company. 


Truxillo Railroad Company 

James G. Flanary, Port Superintendent, to 
Senior Assistant to Manager. 

Claude H. McClellan, Assistant to Man- 
ager, to Assistant to Manager, Tela Railroad 
Company. 

C. E. Romhild, Merchandise Department, 
to Merchandise Department, Banes Division. 


J. G. McClure, Chief Clerk, Accounting 
Department, to Accountant, Cristobal Di- 
vision, 


Tela Railroad Company 
Aubrey J. Chute, Assistant to Manager, to 
Junior Assistant to Manager, Truxillo Rail- 
road Company. 
Leslie A. MacLeod, Accountant, to Trav- 
eling Auditor for Tropical Divisions. 


Preston 
E. S. Walker, Superintendent of Agricul- 
ture, to Assistant to Manager. 


Banes 
John Mitchell, Assistant to Manager, to 
Manager... 
Joseph D. Hanlon, Merchandise Depart- 
ment, to Merchandise Department, Truxillo 
Railroad Company. 


Guatemala 
A. L. Wetterhall, to Chief Clerk, Account- 
ing Department, Truxillo Railroad Com- 
pany. 


Boston 
Carl H. Krauth, Traveling Auditor for 
Tropical Divisions, to Accountant, Costa 
Rica Division. 


New York 
Thomas A. Humason, Jr., clerk, Purchas- 
ing Department, to clerk, Purchasing Depart- 
ment, Costa Rica Division. 
Frank E. de Sola, office boy, Accounting 
Department, to office boy, Freight Terminal 
Department. 
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Fred N. Smith, bank messenger, Account- 


ing Department, to gateman, Terminal Oper- 


ations Department. 

David Reese, ship’s stores checker, to train 
dispatcher, Chiriqui Land Company. 

J. J. Tanis, Claim Department, Pier 9, 
North River, to Freight Traffic Department, 
17 Battery Place, 


Fruit Dispatch Company 

J. A. Coyle, Resident Manager, San An- 
tonio, Tex., to Resident Manager, El Paso, 
Tex. 

W. B. Gaines, Dealers Service, to Acting 
Resident Manager, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. H. English, Supervisor, Dealers Service, 
to Acting Resident Manager, Louisville, Ky. 

G. H. Stanley, Resident Manager, Hart- 
ford, Conn., to Resident Manager, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

K. H. Redmond, Resident Manager, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to Assistant Manager, Eastern 
Division. 

J. H. Madison, Assistant Resident Man- 
ager, Syracuse, N. Y., to Acting Resident 
Manager, Hartford, Conn. 

M. J. Eamer, Resident Manager, Louis- 
ville, Ky., to Assistant Resident Manager, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. R. Nickerson, Assistant Superintendent 
Loading, Pier 15, East River, New York, to 
Assistant Manager, Baltimore, Md. 

M. M. Muller, Assistant Resident Mes- 
senger, Chicago, IIl., to Acting Resident Man- 
ager, San Antonio, Tex. 

L. F. Valley, Chief Clerk, New Orleans 
Office, to Manager, Charleston, S. C. 

L. H. Cristadoro, Messenger, Mounds, IIl., 
to Assistant Resident Messenger, Pullman, 
Ill. 

L. Goldberg, Messenger, Mounds, IIl., to 
Assistant Resident Messenger, Chicago, Ill. 

W. O. Smith, Assistant Resident Messen- 
ger, Pullman, IIL, to Traveling Messenger, 
El Paso, Tex. 

L. H. Gillick, clerk, Accounting Depart- 
ment, Charleston, S. C., to Accounting De- 
partment, El Paso, Tex. 

F. A. Robertson, clerk, Charleston, S$. C., 
to Cashier, Accounting Department. 

Irving H. Bennett, Long Wharf, to join 
the Traveling Auditor, New York. 

Paul ‘Toomey, Long Wharf, now in 
charge of Fruit Dispatch Accounting Bureau. 
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UNIFRIVOLITY 
By W. M. P. 


Those Post Building bridge fiends are ob- 
viously getting in trim for “The Bridge of Some 
Other Day.” We are going Wilder and Wilder. 


“T haven't as yet had any experience, but as 
a rule I pick things up quick.” 

—Quotation from a letter applying for a posi- 
tion on the pier. 

It would be the part of wisdom in the event 
of the applicant's employment, not to leave our 
banana elevators lying around. 


Our stockholders will be inclined to question 
Eddie Guest's inference in thinking bananas 
better than pears is confined to people of the age 
of six. Why stop at six? 


Can there be any significance in the fact that 
Captain Baldwin has sold his famous Ford to 
the Superintendent of Maintenance and Re- 
pairs? 


Dialogue in the smoking room of a. fruiter, 
recounted by Mr. Whitman: 

| just swatted five flies—two males and three 
females.” 

“Why, how can you tell?” 

“Easy—I got two on the card table and thse 
on the mirror. 


What with the proposed inauguration of air- 
mail service to the countries served by the 
Unitep Fruit Company, we understand that 
Mr. Plumer, Manager of Steamship Opera- 
tions, is considerably exercised at the prospect 
of having to rearrange steamship schedules to 
allow time to search for lost airplanes. 


We fully intended to send congratulations to 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry von Loesecke on their 
marriage, but we had mislaid our copy of 
Untrrvurtreo and were afraid of our spelling. 


The Unrrev Fruit Company has offered to 
supply the Byrd Antarctic Expedition with as 
many bunches of bananas as it will require. 

In this connection, we recall a statement made 
by Count von Luckner, “the German Sea 
Devil”: “It is amazing the curative effect of 
fresh fruit, especially bananas, when you are 
suffering from scurvy.’ 

We note that the Byrd Expedition will first 
procure a quantity of seal meat to be used as a 
preventative against scurvy. 

Now we have never eaten seal meat. It 
strikes us, however, that bananas would con- 
stitute a much more pleasant medicine. 

We can imagine Commander Byrd calling to 
his aides: “Good-night, boys; have you taken 
your bananas?” 

And how is this: 


“A banana a day; scurvy 
scurries away?” 


Sketch by Pepinu-Douat, Jr 


A Colombian Bull-Fight 


By G. Howard Law 


Santa Marta 


L, is Sunday afternoon, and outside the 
arena a band is playing, discordantly, yet with 
zeal. Ice cream vendors proclaim the virtues 
of their product to the waiting crowd, many 
of whom while away the time by tentatively 
sucking this watery delicacy from paper cups. 

Presently the gates are flung open, and the 
crowd, filing past the pay-box windows, grad- 
ually gains admission to the building. Inside, 
the tiered seats overlooking a fair-sized arena 
covered with a sprinkling’ of loose soil, are be- 
ing rapidly filled; and the audience enter- 
tained by the band which has forsaken the 
narrow street, settle themselves on hard 
wooden seats to enjoy the afternoon's spec- 
tacle. 

Beyond the encircling walls the feathery 
heads of stately palms wave gently in the 
almost imperceptible breeze. Further away, 
the luxuriant and verdant growth of the 
jungle-clad hills contributes a pleasant fresh- 
ness to the vista, where in the far distance the 
mountains lose themselves in a haze of blue 
uncertainty, almost ethereal in their mystical, 
shadowy elusiveness. 

The afternoon’s show is about to com- 
mence. A few notes blown upon a cornet, and 
the chattering of the crowd ceases as though 
by magic. Doors are opened, and the mata- 
dor, followed’ by two banderilleros* enters the 
arena. With the sun's rays glinting on the 
rich facings of their close-fitting attire, the 


Diversions 
in the 


‘Tropics 


trio walk forward, acknowledging the plaudits 
of the assembled throng. A pause before the 
band; hats are removed and bows made; and 
then to positions. 

Another door opens, and the bull, mad- 
dened by a barb thrust into its back as it 
passes through the doorway, rushes blindly 
into the ring. Half-way across the arena the 
animal pauses, sights a banderillero, and 
charges. Quickly, the banderillero steps be- 
hind one of the four shelters erected round 
the ring. 

The fight now commences in earnest. A 
banderillero advances to the bull and opens 
out his cloak; the enraged animal at once 
charges, but its headstrong rush is dexterously 
avoided, and the second banderillero plunges 
two gaily colored barbs into the bull's neck 
near the shoulders. Roaring with rage, the 
frenzied animal careers madly around the 
arena. 

The bull is further incensed by the sight of 
the first banderillero slowly advancing upon 
him, waving his open cloak provokingly. A 
wild rush forces the banderillero to step to one 
side, but the bull, wheeling smartly, sends the 
man flying to the nearest shelter. With the 
bull hard on the heels of its tormentor, a slip 
in the loose dust,sends the banderillero sprawl- 
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“In South America the banderillere replaces the picador 
of “ore bull fights: ‘The picador ix a horseman, whereas 
the anderillero, or peon, works on foot, although his réle 
is the same as that of the picador. 
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ing to the ground. The bull’s head is lowered, 
but before it has time to do any damage, the 
fallen man’s colleagues rush up and drive off 
the infuriated animal, allowing the banderil- 
lero to regain his feet and, incidentally, 
friendly shelter. 

The second banderillero selects his oppor- 
tunity, advances and plunges a further two 
barbs into the neck of the bull. The animal 
is now mad with fury. It dashes wildly about 
the ring, trying in vain to shake out the sting- 
ing barbs which cause the blood to trickle 
slowly down its massive neck. 


Arrer further play by the banderilleros, 
the matador, with cloak and sword, advances 
toward the bull. A few clever manoeuvres, and 
he faces his quarry. With sword held shoulder- 
high, and taking careful aim, he thrusts the 
weapon for more than half its length between 
the bull’s shoulders, With a roar the unfor- 
tunate animal rushes madly away. Its fren- 
zied movements force out the sword within a 
few moments. The matador hurriedly re- 
trieves his weapon from the dust, again ad- 
vances upon the bull, and taking careful aim 
plunges in the sword to the hilt, this time 
accurately. A few wild movements, and the 
bull drops to its knees to roll over on to heay- 
ing flanks, its limbs twitching convulsively. 
It is then dispatched by a dagger thrust di- 
rected at the base of the skull, which causes 
instantaneous death. 

Two horses, harnessed into a light hauling 
arrangement, are then led into the ring, and 
the carcass of the bull is quickly dragged out. 

After a few minutes interval, during which 
the crowd animatedly discusses the recent kill, 
the sounds of the cornet announces the reap- 
pearance of the matador and banderilleros. 
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After they have taken up their respective po- 
sitions, the second bull appears in the arena. 

The task of plunging in the barbs now 
rests with the other banderillero; so, after the 
preliminary infuriation tactics, the thrusts are 
made. ‘The bull shows fight for a few min- 
utes, but this quickly subsides, and the be- 
wildered animal, in the centre of the ring, 
paws nervously at the loose soil. The com- 
bined efforts of the matador and banderilleros 
fail to rouse it to any extent; so, in response 
to the clamor of the crowd, it is driven out of 
the arena. 

After a brief respite, a third bull makes its 
appearance. Although receiving all four 
barbs, this beast, like its predecessor, is re- 
called before being killed, owing to the clam- 
orous protestations of the onlookers; for a bull 
must show plenty of spirit and fight dearly 
for its life to please the critical crowd. 


Anoru ER short interval, and a fourth 
bull is let loose into the arena. This proves to 
be an animal of mettle. The initial barb causes 
it to career round the ring in fine style, amid 
the enthusiastic cheers of the spectators. Pres- 
ently the banderilleros advance, and the excite- 
ment increases as the bull with lowered head 
tears the taunting cloaks with great rending 
lunges of its splendid horns. 

The barbs having been driven home, the 
fatal moment approaches, and the matador 
advances upon the snorting, furious animal. 
A few agile movements to avoid the bull's 
last mad rushes, and the sword is pointed, 
then driven clean between the beast’s shoul- 
ders, passing through the flesh up to the hilt. 
A blind rush, and the bull stops short in its 
tracks. “he dagger thrust is at once given, 
and the animal is dead, 


—Sketch by Popin-Douat, Jr. 
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@ This is the fourth in a series of arti- 
cles contributed by the Freight Traffic 
Department, New York, concerning 
the various shipping documents required 
in the handling of export shipments 


Shipping 
Documents 
No. 4 


Ocean Bill of Lading 
Consular Invoice 
Insurance Certificate 


Tue shipment, whose course and _pro- 
cedure on its way to the tropics we are follow- 
ing, has now reached the seaboard, has been 
accepted on the pier, and is waiting to be 
loaded into the designated steamer. At this 
stage two important documents, and fre- 
quently a third, must be prepared: the ocean 
bill of lading, the consular invoice, and, if 
required, the insurance certificate. 

The principal document as between shipper 
and carrier is the ocean bill of lading. This 
document serves the following purposes: 

1 It is the final receipt for cargo delivered 

to the carrier. 

2 It is the shipping contract under the 
terms of which cargo is accepted by the 
carrier for transportation and delivery. 

3 Certain copies are negotiable and may 
be used by the shipper in obtaining loans 
or to be attached to drafts either for 
collection, advances, or negotiation. 

+ The consular regulations of various for- 
eign countries require certified copies of 
the bill of lading for customs entry at 
their port. 

The ocean bill of lading shows the name of 
shipper and of consignee; the vessel and date 
of expected sailing; destination; description of 
goods, including export marks and numbers; 
number and kind of packages; description of 
contents of each package, as well as individual 
measurements; and gross weights in pounds 
and kilos. 

The ocean bill of lading is prepared on 
forms furnished by the steamship company. 


Ocean Bill of Lading 


Usually ten copies in all are required, of 
which three are signed as originals, five are 
kept by the steamship company, and the re- 
maining two are stamped as non-negotiable 
and sent to the shipper for record purposes. 
The various packages shipped are listed, as in 
the case of the dock receipts that were issued 
when the packages were delivered to the dock. 
The shipper is supposed to return the original 
signed dock receipts to be exchanged for the 
bills of lading. 

Next it is necessary to prepare the consular 
invoice, which, with the ocean bill of lading, 
is required by the consignee in order to obtain 
delivery of the goods at port of destination. 

This document is prepared on standard 
forms prescribed by the government of the 
country to which the cargo is consigned, in 
sets of four or five sheets, according to the 
requirements of the country. It must, in 
most cases, be made out in Spanish, and should 
indicate the place of shipment; the name of 
consignor and of consignee; port of destina- 
tion; class, nationality and name of vessel; 
description of the goods; number and kind of 
packages; marks; gross and net weights in 
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kilos; condition; and the per unit 
and total values. 

Consular invoices, with the ocean 
bills of lading, play a very im- 
portant part in export shipments, 
and one point that should be em- 
phasized in connection with all the 
necessary documents is the matter 
of getting them forwarded prompt- 
ly to the consignee. Documents 
should go forward on the steamer 
carrying the cargo, or on a fast 
steamer that reaches the destination in ad- 
vance of the merchandise, as the documents 
are necessary for clearance through the cus- 
tom house in the country of destination. Cus- 
toms officials in these countries lay great stress 
upon accuracy in the declarations; this ex- 
tends even to what would appear to be minor 
typographical errors. The beginner in ex- 
porting has to familiarize himself with all the 
details of the consular invoice of the country 
with which he is dealing, and should comply 
with its conditions to the letter. 

In most countries of Latin-America the 
ocean bill of lading and the consular invoice 
must be presented to the consulate for certifi- 
cation, for which a fee is charged, usually 
ranging from 1 per cent. to 10 per cent. In 
the case of shipments to. some countries— 
Colombia and Panama for instance—it is 
necessary to present the documents at the con- 
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At left: A Cuban consular invoice 


Below: A certificate of insurance 


CERTIFICATE OF INSURANCE 
UNITED STATES MERCHANTS & SHIPPERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Howes Orton: One Swath Witham Street, New York 
APTLETON © COR ben. Atnoney 
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sulate at New York for certification, although 
the fee is charged at destination. 
Another important document which may 


be required is the insurance certificate. The 
Unrrep Frurr Company maintains for the 
convenience of shippers utilizing its service an 
open insurance policy against which, at the 
request of shippers, certificates are issued in- 
suring their cargo for such risks as they may 
require—marine, theft and pilferage, break- 
age, ete. 

Ordinarily only marine risks are issued, but 
if the goods are especially valuable or of such 
nature as to be susceptible to pilferage, insur- 
ance is issued for other risks, including that 
against theft and/or pilferage. The amount 
of insurance customarily equals invoice value 
of goods plus all charges and ten per cent. 
extra, although the amount may be varied to 
meet the instructions of the foreign buyer. 
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Outside Steamship and Tourist Agents 
and Their Importance to the 


Passenger Department 
By Ellis L. Price 


Passenger Department, New York 


HE Passenger Department of the 
Unirep Frurr Company is represented by 
some 500 outside steamship and tourist agents 
in the United States, Canada, Europe, and 
other parts of the world. These representa- 
tives are very important in the development 
of passenger business for the Great White 
Fleet, particularly in connection with cruises 
and tours; in fact, our records indicate that 
they deliver over 50 per cent. of this class 
of traffic handled over our line. 

These agents represent the Unrrep Fruit 
ComPaANy on a strictly commission basis, their 
only remuneration being a percentage of the 
revenue from the sale of tickets they actually 
develop. As they also represent practically 
all steamship lines, whether operating to the 
‘West Indies or to other parts of the world, 
naturally there is keen competition for the 
business they control. It is obvious that it 
would be impracticable for us to maintain 
offices all over the country, and we must de- 
pend particularly on our outside steamship 
and tourist agents to protect our interests in 
places where we have no offices of our own. 
Supplies of our literature, with detailed in- 
structions on the handling of our business, 
are sent to these agents regularly, representa- 
tives from our domestic offices in the United 
States travel the territory frequently, and 
every endeavor is made to maintain the per- 
sonal touch and keep the Great White Fleet 
service conspicuous in their minds. 

A card record of all agents’ business, show- 
ing number of tickets, character of trafic and 
amount of revenue, is maintained at the Gen- 
eral Office, Passenger Department, New York, 
as well as at its domestic branch offices, in 
order that our personnel may be posted at all 
times as to just what our agents have actually 
done for us. This record is of great value 
to our outside men when calling on the 


agents, as well as to our offices when they 
receive special requests from these outside 
representatives, for it enables us to know just 
what results these agents have obtained and 
we can govern our actions accordingly. 
There are cases where an agent may spend a 
considerable amount of his own money in an 
endeavor to develop business for our line— 
through advertising, featuring our cruises in 
his literature, etc.—without securing results 
so far as actual business is concerned, Fur- 
thermore, his geographical location may be a 
disadvantageous one. All this must be taken 
into consideration in checking these agents 
or in handling business with them, either 
through our offices or by our outside men when 
making personal calls. 

The building up of a reliable list of outside 
steamship and tourist agents takes many years 
and involves many additions, changes and 
eliminations. During the past couple of years 
numerous agencies have sprung up throughout 
the country, particularly in the east, and 
great care must be taken in the proper selec- 
tion of such representatives. Our present 
practice when an agent makes application is 
to investigate carefully, if possible by personal 
call, and if it is decided to act favorably on 
the application, to place him on our list for 
a trial period during which time he is sup- 
plied with our literature and other informa- 
tion, and the usual agent’s commission is al- 
lowed him. If, at the expiration of this 
period, the results are satisfactory, considera- 
tion is given to his appointment to our per- 
manent list, or to extending the trial period, 
as conditions may warrant. If he does not 
then work out satisfactorily he is dropped from 
the list. In other words, before we definitely 
accept an agent on our permanent list, he must 
show us what he can do. 


(Turn to page 171) 
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LONG SERVICE ORDER OF THE 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


SALARIED EMPLOYEES WHOSE SERVICE 
DATES FROM 1907 


Group X 


Name Division Present Position Date 
H. H. Beckford Guatemala Conveyor Driver January, 1907 
P. Blackman Northern Ry. Clerk January, 1907 
A. Cespedes Costa Rica Banana Receiver January, 1907 
R. Gonzalez Costa Rica Banana Receiver January, 1907 
F. Palon Colombia Farm Foreman January, 1907 
E. Ruddock Costa Rica Bookkeeper January, 1907 
C. H. Gerchow Costa Rica Supt. Agriculture February, 1907 
S. Manley Northern Ry. Asst. Master Mechanic March, 1907 
A. C. Pinto Panama Hospital Clerk March, 1907 
M. J. Baker Guatemala Acting Supt. Agriculture April, 1907 
J. Coleman Northern Ry. Conductor May, 1907 
J. Marshall Banes Mail Clerk June, 1907 
J. Ramsay Northern Ry. Conductor July, 1907 
O. Caballero Banes Overseer August, 1907 
P. Lopez Banes Chief Watch Engineer August, 1907 
F. D. Sheehy Northern Ry. Railway Superintendent August, 1907 
H. A. Vives Colombia Banana Receiver September, 1907 
A. G. Gordon Guatemala Banana Receiver October, 1907 
J. Kelley Northern Ry. Boilermaker October, 1907 
R. Molinari Northern Ry. Locomotive Engineer | October, 1907 
A. Ogaldes Guatemala Assistant Wharf Time- October, 1907 
keeper 
W. E. Prewitt Mobile Supt. Conveyor Opera- October, 1907 
tors 
J. J. Ryan Panama Electrical Supt. October, 1907 
J. Stewart Northern Ry Switchmen's Foreman October, 1907 
H. Brown Jamaica District Supt. Tele- December, 1907 
phones | 
H. Escoe Northern Ry. Agent December, 1907 | 
E. F. Franklin Jamaica Wharfinger December, 1907 
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Preston 


Ox Sunday afternoon, August 26, our an- 
nual “Tombstone” Golf Tournament was held 
on the links of the Preston Country Club, under 
the supervision of a committee of the UNtrrutt- 
co Club, and proved to be a very enjoyable 
affair. 

The allotment of handicaps was so well taken 
care of that the eighteenth green surely resem 
bled a graveyard, with the tombstones of several 
contestants marking their final resting place— 
for the event. No less than seven “died” on 
the last green, while “old man par” overtook 
about the same number within twenty-five yards 
of the eighteenth flag. 

The race with death certainly was a great 
battle between S. E. “Sid” Jones, winner of the 
event, and E. P. “Bully” Antill. Jones won 
first prize by holding a fifteen-foot putt for his 
last effort, and second honors went to Bully, 
whose dying gasp failed to drop by about an 
inch. Third prize went to G. E. Mason, whose 
last shot trickled about three inches nearer to 
the flag than “Nick” Mumford’s. 

For the benefit of those who may not know 
just what a “tombstone tournament” is, it may 
be said that each player is allotted a certain 
number of strokes in which to make the eight- 
eenth hole. If he fails to make the eighteen 
holes with the number of shots allotted him, 
he is assumed to be dead and plants his “tomb- 
stone” at the point where his ball stops on the 
last stroke. 

After the battle everyone journeyed to the 
tennis courts and enjoyed the luncheon served 
by the women members of the Club—which was 
just the right finishing touch to a very enjoy- 
able afternoon. 


Me JOHN C. KERNICK, Acting Marine 
Department Superintendent, has just returned 
from his vacation. While up north, he and 
Mrs. Kernick visited “Hoppy” Hopkins, former 
Paymaster in Preston, on his farm in Nova 
Scotia. We are glad to hear that under the 
efficacious management of the latter, a pros- 
perous farm is emerging from virgin Acadian 


land. 


The first girl stenographers to Preston have 
weathered their year. The Misses Doria Mer- 
riam and Ann Caillouette left on vacation the 
first boat in August; Miss Lillian Smith de- 
parted on September 6, and Miss Harriet Wil- 
liams expects to journey north the last of Sep- 
tember. They all assure us they are returning 
to become real T. T. T.’s (Typical Tropical 
Tramps). 


Mr. Charles R. Chaulk of Wakefield, Mass., 
was welcomed to the Accounting Department 
ranks during the month. 


Mr. Edward Heath of the Accounting De- 
partment is soon to leave on vacation. Sh!— 
for it is still supposed to be a secret—but when 
he returns we expect him to bring along a bride. 


Guaro 
Both the Medical and Agricultural Depart- 
ments seem to be highly elated at the marked 
success achieved in the control of Malaria in the 
Division, so much so, in fact, that the Muses 
have inspired the local poet to the following 
lyrical effort: 


Yes, We Have No Malaria 


Yes, we have no Malaria, 
We have no Malaria today. 
We have Rheumatisms 
And other isms, 
But Malaria is far away! 
We have Colds and Gastritis, 
And sometimes Appendicitis, 
But ves, we have no Malaria, 
We have no Malaria today. 


Miss Veda Magee, a recent arrival from 
Texas, has been engaged to instruct the Anglo- 
Saxon children of the Agricultural Department. 
Miss Magee previously taught in one of the 
other Tropical Divisions of the Company. 


Miss Mary O'Neill, from Louisiana, has 
been engaged to take charge of the Preston 
School. 


Mr. Edward Nufiez, recently employed for 
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The personnel of the factory organization as of the 1928 crop at Preston 
Standing—left to right: Joseph Blanchard, Head Sugar Boiler; George E. Johnston, Chem- 
ist; P. J. Montalbo, Chief Clerk; Roy Watson, Chemist; James Antill, Head Sugar Boiler; 


F. W. Mueller, Chemist; J. C. McNulty, Assistant Chief Chemist 

Seated—left to right: A, A. Jackson, Chief Chemist; E. P. Antill, Factory Assistant; N. V. S, 
Mumford, Superintendent; S. E. Jones, Asst. Superintendent; J. M. Douet, Factory Aast. 
This organization is in charge of the manufacture of sugar from the time the juice leaves 
the mill until the sugar is bagged. These men are also in charge of the storing and the 
shipping of sugar and molasses. It can be readily appreciated that this organization had to be 
very efficient during the past crop owing to the high average rate of grinding. The average 
production per day for the entire crop was 4,520 bags and the maximum manufactured in 
one day was 6,668 bags at 325 pounds each 


the Agricultural Department, has been assigned 
to his duties as Timekeeper of Biran Farm. 

Mr. Thomas A. Hannigan, new employee, re- 
lieves Mr. J. R. Saunders, stenographer for the 
Material & Supplies Department. Mr. Saun- 
ders has resigned to accept employment in the 
States. 

Sympathies are extended to Mr. R. A. Carter, 
Overseer of Mejia farm, who recently received 
news of the sudden death of his father. 

The Division is glad to welcome back Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Schuyler, who have been absent 
for two months, part of which time they spent 
in a tour of the western part of the United 
States. 

Mr. J. B. Trinler, Manager, is in the States 
on vacation, and we understand he and Mrs. 
Trinler are enjoying an auto trip through the 
middlewest. 

The following formed a party of Prestonites 
and Guaroites who sailed on the S. S. Tivives 
from Santiago to New York on August 23; it 
is reported that all had a pleasant voyage: Mr. 
F. R. Blunt, Mr. J. O. Posey, Mr. R. N. Smith, 
Mr. C. F. Davison, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Me- 
Carty, Mrs. E. S. Walker and daughter Bar- 
bara, Mr. C. E. Goodrich, Mr. W. B. Cole, 
Mr. F. R. Storms, Mrs. Storms and child, and 
Mr. B. P. DuBose. 

Others embarking on vacations include Mr. 
R. E. Krewitz and Mrs. Krewitz, and Messrs. 
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A. i. Chippendale, K. F. McCully, J. R. Jacoby, 
H. V. S. Mumford, J. P. Percy and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood and their sons Arthur and Fraser. 
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J. P. Percy, Superintendent Engi- 
neer in Preston Mill, enjoying his 
favorite sport 


1 te , Cristobal 


S EVERAL Flyes arrived at Cristobal on the 
$. S. Toloa. The entire Flye family are good 
friends of the Unrrepo Fruir Company and 
they are always welcome in the Cristobal Di- 
vision. Mr. Orlando Flye, accompanied by 
Mrs. Eva Flye, their daughter Eva and their 
son Orlando, Jr., were en route to Santa Marta. 
In the party were also Mrs. Alva Hatch, her 
son Fletcher, and her daughter Josephine. The 
personnel at Santa Marta will certainly be glad 
when the Flyes arrive home for they have many 
pleasant memories of social affairs held by this 
prominent and generous family. 


Mr. Frank Sheehy, of the Costa Rica Di- 
vision, passed through Cristobal en route to 
Limon on August 6 Mr. Sheehy, who is Super- 
intendent of the Northern Railway, is well 
known on the Isthmus. 


Cristobal Division announces with regret the 
resignation of Mrs, Eulalie Arthur Todd, who 
will sail for Venezuela at an carly date to make 
her future home there. 


Mr. Malcolm Whidden, Overseer at Al- 
mirante, passed through Cristobal to Bocas del 
Toro on the Coppename August 2. 


Mrs, Leo Brenchick is a new member of the 
Division Accountant's staff at Cristobal. 


Mrs. Gertrude Reese of the Division Ac- 
countant’s staff, and Mrs. Julia Wood of the 
Freight Department, sailed for New York on 
vacation aboard the Ulwa August 5. 


Mr. John J. Brennan is the latest addition to 
the Banana Exportation Department at Cristo- 
bal having arrived on the Sixaola July 25. Mr. 
Brennan was formerly employed by the New 
York Telephone Company. 


Mr. John O'Connor of the Freight Traffic 
Department, New York, arrived on the Maravi 
August 4 on an educational tour. During his 
short sojourn at this Division he was under the 
tutelage of his old friend, Mr. Reginald Forster, 
now of the Freight Department, Cristobal. 


Mr. Philip Hamilton, Superintendent of the 
Banana Exportation Dep rtment, returned from 
his annual vacation on the Esparta on August 
9, bringing with him his new Flying Cloud. We 
are glad to have Philip with us again but regret 
that Mrs. Hamilton and their daughters Betty 
Jo and Martha Page did not return with him. 
They are still in Emory, Texas, but are ex- 
pected to arrive in Cristobal early in September. 


His Excellency Don Inocencio Galindo, Jr., 
Governor of the Province of Colon, accom- 
panied by his daughter Adriana, will be a pas- 
senger on the Ulua sailing from Cristobal Sep- 
tember 2. 


Among the passengers sailing for New York 
on the Pastores August 26 were Mr. Robert 
Boyd and family. Mr. Boyd is an importer on 
the Isthmus and is also a member of the firm of 
Boyd Brothers, Agents of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line in Panama City. 


Messrs. Lothrop, Osborn and White—the 
former an acting bachelor and the latter two 
regular bachelors—have moved from their 
apartment on Sixth and K Street to the bach- 
elors’ quarters on Eighth and I. They were 
accompanied by Murphy the Mascot. The 
moving was accomplished in silence from which 
we gather that after the luxury of the apart- 
ment they find no joy in the bachelors’ quarters. 
This detail looked more like a troop movement 
toward the front than anything we have seen of 
late. 


Mr. Harry T. Boone, General Agent of the 
Pan American Life Insurance Company, sailed 
for New York on the Pastores August 26. 


His Excellency Don Narciso Garay, Pan- 
amanian Minister to Cuba, and his daughter 
sailed for Havana on the T'oloa August 12. 


Captain Charles G. Smith, U. S. N., Chief 
Medical Officer of the U. S. Submarine Base, 
Coco Solo, C. Z., was a passenger bound for 
New York on the Toloa sailing August 12. 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Towl were passengers 
through Cristobal on the Santa Marta August 9. 
Mr. Towl is Vice President of the Andian Na- 
tional Corporation. 


The Misses Anna Nelson and Albertine Bar- 
low, Fruit Dispatch Company employees from 
New Orleans, were visitors to Cristobal on the 
Cartago August 11. 


Dr. Harry T. Eno and Mrs. Eno returned 
to Cristobal on the Cartago, in from New Or- 
leans on August 11. Dr. Eno is Port Medical 
Officer of the Company at Cristobal. 


Miss Gertrude O'Donnell of the Boston office 
was a visitor to Cristobal on the Ulua August 
6. We are told that when the ship entered 
Havana harbor Miss O'Donnell noticed the 
name on the lighthouse at the entrance and is 
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now claiming descent from the famous O’Don- 
nell, Spanish Captain General of Cuba. 


Mr. A. S. (Jack) Wilson of the Banana Ex- 
port Department now exudes joyousness and 
contentment. Mrs. Wilson arrived on the 
Suriname August 8 and the Wilsons are com- 
fortably located in their apartment at New 
Cristobal. 


The new Chief Timekeeper of the Terminal 
Operations Department, Mr. Richard Antich, 
assumed his duties August 13. We hereby re- 
quest the authors of the Office Grouch and 
Unifrivolity to lay off the “Antichs” of Cristo- 
bal Division. 


Mr. J. B. McClure of the Accounting De- 
partment, accompanied by Mrs. McClure and 
J. B. Jr., arrived from Tela on the Calamares 
August 14. This is not the first visit of Mr. 
McClure to Cristobal as in former years he 
was a frequent caller here. 


Some time ago we pointed out that we had 
handled in one week at Cristobal approximately 
twenty-three ships, and asked if any other Divi- 
sion could show as many ships handled in the 
same time. This was not done in a spirit of 
idle boasting, but simply to bring before our 
sister divisions the number of ships handled by 
Cristobal, and to ascertain if any other division 
handled as many, 

On Thursday, August 16, we had ten ships 
in port, all of which were working and which 
had to receive our attention, Some were char- 
tered steamers of lines for whom we act as 
agents, and the balance were our own ships. A 
list of the steamers follows: 

Metapan, Suriname, Saramacca, La Perla, 
Bowden, all of the Usxrren Frurr Company's 
fleet. 

Westfalen, Atrato, Floreana, August Leon- 
hardt, of the Colombian Transport Company's 
fleet. 

Polarland, of the Estradas Steamship Line. 

What have you got? 


Captain Andy Thompson, worthy descendant 
of the rovers of the seas in days gone by, is 
once more making regular calls at Cristobal. 
Captain Thompson recently replaced Captain 
Scott as Master of the S. S$. La Perla, and is 
now in regular service between San Francisco 
and the Isthmus. Captain Thompson has served 
in the New York, New Orleans, and Boston 
Divisions, and now, in the San Francisco Divi- 
sion, will be just as great a favorite as ever. 


Looking up from our desk some few days ago, 
we saw a tall, heavy set, red-faced individual 
anxiously looking around the office and scrutin- 
izing everyone there. His face and smile were 
familiar, and his general appearance recalled 
something out of the past. Walking up to the 
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counter, we put out our hand and said, “How 
do you do, Captain?”—he was a_ captain of 
some steamship line, we could readily tell, but 
of which? After conversing with him for a few 
minutes, it suddenly dawned on us that it was 
Captain Forsell, formerly mate on the Tur- 
rialba and later Master of the Parismina and 
of the Turrialba. For the past ten or twelve 
years he has been Master with the Kerr Line, 
sailing to the Orient. We were extremely glad 
to greet Captain Forsell again, as he was a 
general favorite during his years with the 
Unrrep Fruit Company. 


Hubert L. Rock, Superintendent of Railway 
at Almirante, was a visitor to Cristobal August 
16. Mr. Rock, whom we have known for many 
years, has been in the hospital for some time, 
receiving treatment for gall-stones. We re- 
marked that he looked exceedingly well after 
his illness. to which he replied, “Rocks are hard 
things and are hard to break.” We sincerely 
hope that Mr, Rock will continue in good 
health and that the next time we see him in 
Cristobal it will not be for the purpose of re- 
ceiving hospital treatment. 


Mr. Andrew W. Mills, Division Accountant 
New York, has for the past two weeks been 
very busy in Cristobal. Mr. Mills has made a 
number of extremely helpful suggestions in re- 
gard to the handling of certain freight and ac- 
counting matters. His genial personality and 
ready smile make friends very easily; in fact, 
if he remains much longer, most of us will forget 
the prefix and will address him as plain “Andy”. 


A prominent arrival at Cristobal Friday, 
August 17, was Master Paul West III, Young 
Mr. West arrived at Colon Hospital at 3:45 
P. M. and weighed seven and a half pounds. 
Cristobal Division is happy to greet the little 
arrival. He and his mother, we are glad to 
say, are enjoying the best of health. 


Mr. J. G. McClure, the new Division Ac- 
countant at Cristobal, arrived on the Calamares 
August 18. Mr. McClure was accompanied by 
Mrs. McClure and their son John, The Me- 
Clures are comfortably established in their new 
quarters at Santurce Park. 


Mr. T. Rand, Fruit Transportation Observer, 
arrived on the Isthmus during the week ending 
August 25, to replace Mr. R. Teas, who has 


left Cristobal Division and has been assigned 


to other duties. 


Miss Margaret Fitchitt, sister of Mr. Jim 
Fitchire, Superintendent of the San Blas-Panama 
Banana Company at Perme, arrived on the 


Saramacca August 8, for an extended visit with 
her brother. 


Miss Florence Murtagh, of the stenographic 
staff of the Accounting Department, returned 
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on the Ul/ua, August 27, from her annual yaca- 
tion. Miss Murtagh seemed greatly benefited 
by her trip to the States. 


Mr. Anthony Francis Raymond, Claim Agent, 
returned on the Parismina August 18, 


Mr. A. Bolano arrived from Bluefields, 
Nicaragua, and is now assigned to duty in the 
Accounting Department. Mr. Bolano is one 
of two brothers who were employed by the 
Unrrep Frurr Company at Puerto Barrios, 


Mr. Harry Hamilton, Assistant Traffic Man- 
ager of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hamilton, was a cruise pas- 
senger on the T'oloa, August 28. 


Mr. George Foster, Mrs. Foster and their 
son and daughter, were cruise Passengers on the 
Pastores, August 28. Mr. Foster is one of the 
Vice Presidents of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


Both Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Foster were 
enthusiastic about their trips on the Great 
White Fleet ships. 


Visitors to Cristobal on the S. S. Heredia, 
August 25, were Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair Allison, 
Mr. Allison is Actuary of the Pan American 
Life Insurance Company and intends’ to spend 
some little time on the Isthmus, making side 
trips to various Central American countries 
from his headquarters here. 


Mr. Elbert McDonald, Superintendent of the 
Aracataca District, Colombia Division, arrived 
on the Managui, August 25, and sailed for his 
home in Meridian, Miss., on the Heredia, 
August 27, 


Dr. Franklin Martin and Col. Joseph Siler 
arrived at Cristobal on the Coppename August 
22 and sailed for New York on the Pastores 
August 26. These gentlemen visited the Isthmus 
in connection with the Gorgas Memorial Insti- 
tute of Panama. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Pauling, wife of the Division 
Cashier at Cristobal, Mr. Fred Pauling, sailed 
for New York on the Calamares August 19, 
to visit relatives in Massachusetts. 


Mr. Charles Berry, accompanied by Mrs. 

rry. was a visitor to Cristobal on the Meta- 
fan, August 15, sailing for New York on the 
Calamares August 19. Mr. Berry is private 
secretary to Mr. G. P. Chittenden, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Mrs. Ethel Staples, Secretary to the Division 
Passenger Agent, Cristobal, sails for New Or- 
leans on the Cartago September 3, to spend her 
annual vacation among the bayous of Louisiana. 


Mr. H. J. Dannecker, popular leader of the 
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famous Banana Six Orchestra of the Truxillo 
Railroad Company, passed through the Isthmus 
August 8, en route to Chiriqui. 


A recent cable from New York announced : 
“One ill bookkeeper sailing S. S$. Unifruis 
(?)”. Studying over this cable we couldn't un- 
derstand why, with our progressive Medical 
Department under the able guidance of Dr. 
Deeks and Dr. Connor, they would permit an 
ill bookkeeper to be dispatched from New York 
to Cristobal. We were at a loss until we con- 
sulted our Division Accountant. “That bird 
is not ill, he is O'Neill,” he said. Mr. O'Neill 
arrived at Cristobal in perfect health and is now 
industriously employed in the Accounting De- 
partment. 


A visitor to Cristobal recently was sitting in 
the office, when suddenly he heard something 
land with a thud on the desk in front of him. 
Looking up, he beheld a strange furry animal 
with human hands and feet, industriously open- 
ing a package of Lucky Strike cigarettes. Beads 
of perspiraaion appeared on his brow, his dia- 
phragm became agitated, and his condition was 
becoming serious, when the employee with whom 
he had been talking reassured him. “It's all 
right, he said, “I see it myself. It's a marmoset 
that plays around the office.” 


—__——_ 


The passenger list of one of our steamers 
shows the name of Willy Hug. The girls are 
wondering and excited. 


—__. 


The docks at Cristobal supply many  speci- 
mens of “English As She Is Spoke”. As an illus- 
tration, on the sailing of the Saramacca recently, 
the following conversation took place between 
a Barbadian baggage runner and an old colored 
Mammy from Jamaica. This baggage runner 
may have been Properly supplied with a cogno- 
men by a devoted parent, but he has long since 
forgotten this identification, and to himself and 
the public at large he is known as “Long John- 
nie”. 

Long Johnnie: “Marta, pay me de ten cent 
fo’ histing you trunk when yo come from Bocas 
las’ week.” 

Martha: “Lawd, me Gawd, mon, why for 
you beg me money in public?” 

Long Johnnie: “Me name don’t Gawd, but 
I craves me 10 cent.” : 


A perspiring colored party, rather obese, came 
flying down the dock a short time ago just as 
the New Orleans steamer was sailing for Bocas 
del Toro. He was intensely excited, and when 
¢ got in sight of the steamer he shouted 
hoarsely: 

“Wa-ut, wa-ut, wa-ut, wa-ut!” 

pokes hog d dock acer were evidently 
amu the antics of t’ Perspiring passen- 
fer, and one remarked to the other: 

“Foolish mon, him tink de boat wait fo’ he!” 


Costa Rica 


W E are pleased to chant the measure ot 


Louis A. R. De Gravelle’s forward stride in 
the Costa Rica Division. In his eight years of 
service with the Company he has moved up 
steadily and we find him at this writing in the 
position of Acting District Superin 
tendent. His first promotions came while in the 
service of the Tela Railroad Company, where 
he arrived in 1919 as clerk, rising successively 
from Clerk to Timekeeper, Chief Clerk, and 
Assistant Division Inspector. In 1926 he was 
transferred to Costa Rica as Division Inspector, 
but his capable services have been utilized in 
various departments and the satisfactory ex 
ecution of his duties have marked him for fur 
ther promotion. 

It is difficult to present our good friend Louis 
without thinking of happy times. He manages 
to participate and assist in every social event 
this Division plans, without detriment to his 
work. Not a small measure of our affection 
was won by Louis when he injected into one of 
our barbecues his especial knowledge of south 
ern cooking, making a leg of beef a tasty mor 
sel. Louis is a product of the “deep south’— 
courtly, sympathetic, gay and romantic New 
Orleans. 


executive 


There have been several interesting changes 
lately in the Agricultural Department. First, 
our old friend “Baldy” Lockhart, who last year 


was promoted to Relief Superintendent of 
Farms, has just been put in charge of Zent 


District as Acting Superintendent. 


His worthy assistant is Frank Dugan, now 
Acting Assistant Superintendent in 
the Monte Verde Branch. This is quite a step 
up for Frank, and we feel proud of his suc 
He came to this Division in October, 1926, 
located for about a year in Bananito and 
down the Valley, and then was transferred to 
the Monte Verde Branch. His knowledge of 


these farms and of bananas makes him an excel 
lent 


charge of 


cess. 


was 


assistant, 


Ocdell has been transferred from the 
and put in charge 
that are 


“Chet” 
farms to the Manager's Office 
of some highly complicated matters 
Greek to the ordinary layman. But we have 
alwavs felt that Chet was destined for higher 
things than counting cocoa beans. His activities 
in this Division extend back 10 years or 
so, and he the districts, 
rising from a District 
Superintendent. 


some 
has seen service in all 
humble timekeeper to 


“Reg” Tyler, the most consistent Englishman 
to visit these shores, has been recently promoted 
from Chief Clerk at Zent to Division Inspector. 
“Reg” came to Limon in 1923 with the brave 
hope of becoming a big banana man, but the 
powers that be put him in the office of the Su- 
perintendent of Agriculture. From there he 
went to Zent as Chief Clerk. Now he has the 
varied and interesting work of inspecting ba 
nanas, and what have you, and with the 
thoroughness and care that characterize the 
true Anglo-Saxon, “Reg” is performing his new 
duties with efficiency and dispatch. 


cacao, 


We are proud to announce the arrival on 
August 18 of Master Salisbury, young heir and 
hopeful of Dr. and Mrs. Salisbury. As a 9- 
pound baby with perfect manners he is the pride 
of the Division and the joy of his parents. 


Pastores, August 
vacation in the States. 


Miss Donegan sailed on the 
25, for a three months’ 


Miss Melba John has joined the nursing staff 
at the Hospital. Welcome to our city, Miss 
John. 


The Merchandise Department is rapidly get- 
ting replacements. Mr. George Kempster has 
been transferred from Almirante to take charge 
of the wholesale dry goods; Mr. Thomas Hu- 
mason, clerk, and Mr. Lawrence Wetmore, ste- 
nographer, are both new arrivals for this De- 
partment; to the Engineering Department there 
have recently gone Mr. Gordon McKenna and 
Mr. Hans Gaye; new timekeepers are Mr. 
Dana Condon and Mr. Hugh Ratcliffe; and the 
Accounting Department has taken unto itself 
Mr. Edwin White. 
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A WEDDING of considerable interest in 
this Division was that of Miss Margaret Stock 
and Mr. Robert Eustace, which took place the 
latter part of July. The bride came down 
from the States to commit herself irrevocably to 
the tropics, and after a short stay in San Jose 
the Eustaces took up their abode at the “Point”. 


“Sailing, sailing, over the briny deep.” Off go 
the following: our Marta (Seuss), just for a 
vacation though; Betty Oedell, planning to buy 
out New York and dazzle the natives; Wally 
Lund and Melvin Cottle, “on the homeward 
trail, no more to roam”; and last but not least, 
J. B. Keough. An unholy mob, full of good 
cheer and high spirits, went down to the Ulua 
to bid them bon voyage. 


Miss Winifred Farrell from the New York 
office cruised the Caribbean on the Ulua early 
in August. The Misses O'Donnell and Sampson 
from the Boston office also passed through our 
port on the Toloa, August 9-11. 


Drs. Connor, Clarke, and Popenoe spent a 
busy week with us early in August. 


Mr. Frank Sheehy returned on the Toloa 
from a short visit to Canada. 


Mr. Theodore Burris and Mr. Edward Gavin 
have come down to try their luck at raising 
bananas. Mr. Dean Smith has gone out to 
Siquirres with the rest of the engineers. Mr. 
Arthur Coningsby has joined the staff in the 
Accounting Department. Mr. James Stroud is 
the latest addition in the M. & S. Department. 


Baseball 


Limon-San Jose 


Ox Sunday, July 14, the Limon Baseball 
Team met the champions of San Jose. The 
San Jose League had chosen its best team to 
meet the Americans on the occasion of the 
dedication of the new baseball field on “La 
Sabana”. Limon won easily by a score of 15 
to 3, but the game was really more interesting 
than the score indicates. It started with about 
the same old lineup: Haase and Jones, battery, 
Thome, first base, McKinnon, second, Larkin, 
third. Hughes, shortstop, and Fuller, Cottle 
and Lund in the field. The first inning gave 
Limon a lead of 2 to 0, which was increased by 
3 in the second, 6 in the third and 2 in the 
fourth. With the score 13 to 0, the San Jose 
team changed ‘pitchers and the new man proved 
more effective against the Limon sluggers. It 
was not until the first half of the ninth that hits 
were bunched enough to score again and in that 
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inning Limon added 2—to make a total of 15. 
San Jose was held scoreless until the last half 
of the eighth inning, when three runs were 
made. Haase pitched a splendid game, allow- 
ing only two hits, and Jones’ performance be- 
hind the bat would have turned many an old 
timer green with envy. Consistent ball was 
pitched throughout and until the end of the 
eighth inning it looked like a no hit no run 
game for us. The whole team performed 
beautifully and gave Haase the support any 
pitcher would be glad to have. 

The team and a few loyal supporters left 
Limon Saturday morning, arriving in San Jose 
about 4:30 P. M. The game was played Sun- 
day morning on a beautiful new diamond at 
“La Sabana”. The Military band was there 
and the game was dedicated to Sefior Enrique 
Fonseca Zufiga, Minister of Fomento, who 
presented the winners with a beautiful silver 
trophy, now proudly exhibited at the Com- 
munity House. 


Limon-Siquirres 


Siourrres has not given up the hope of 
beating Limon. ¢ team came in Sunday, 
July 28, determined to get revenge, but again 
had to go home with the small end of the 5 to 
3 score. The lineup for the game was some- 
what changed for both teams, as follows: 


Limon Siquirres 

ROM res 4 62% cckvas Pa. is wah eatitene Prince 
a ESR ec: Si: ihie:s\+ 4, Ae oR Wright 
McKinnon ......... LISS s*s:¢0 bata eee Baker 
¢ i aa we mk -) ; TRRSRNR Ae ew. Davis 
ES Ee te | SRR SPs Gerchow 
ESS ees Se Be hd oneness Kelley 
Clemmer .......... Be 4's 5) sinathinn Davis, $ 
ae. ae merece St ROR pe ee Fuller 
ES Oe pee Oh McGuinness 


Both Prince and Haase were pitching in top 
form, allowing only four hits apiece. In the 
first inning the Limon boys bunched their hits 
and assisted by several fielding errors scored 
five runs—which proved sufficient to earn a third 
victory over their Siquirres opponents. Siquirres 
scored in the third, another in the sixth and 
the last in the ninth. It looked as if the score 
might be tied in the ninth: Siquirres scored one 
run making it 5 to 3 and had two men on bases 
when the third fanned the breeze three times in 
succession. The Siquirres team was consider- 
ably strengthened by the return of several old 
players to the lineup: Gerchow and Kelley at 
third and shortstop, and Wright behind the 
bat, all played good ball. Maybe the next game 
—when the team has had a couple more weeks 
of practice—the result will be different. 

is game was the last appearance for three 
of Limon’s men—Keough, Cottle and Lund. 
Keough made two fine plays against Siquirres— 
one a wild grounder beautifully snagged and 
the other a hot line drive. His berth will be a 
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difficult one to fill. Cottle has played a good, 
consistent fielder’s game and has been a de- 
pendable hitter. Lund was one of the heaviest 
batters in the lineup, a good fielder and fast on 
the bases, These vacancies will weaken the 
team considerably but we have some promising 
material coming along which will only take a 
short time to develop. 


Bolsheviks Rout Champions 


Recentry our Limon Baseball Team, 
after enjoying a long winning streak, met the 
toughest opposition yet when it condescended 
to show the new “Bolshevik” Ball Team the 
way baseball should be played. What a sur- 
prise the outcome was! Without going into 
further details, the score was Bolsheviks 14, 
Limon 2—and only 5 innings played. 

Messrs. Rambo, ex-Penn, State's star first 
baseman, “Swep” Davis, former 9 3/5 seconds 
man from Tulane, “Ed” Norling of the old 
New England League, Penrod, who used to 
make the Southern League pitchers look tired 
a few years back, and the superb battery com- 
bination of Maleady and Wright, put the Limon 
Regulars to rout. The final decision of the 
umpire in calling off the game due to the 
wearied condition of the Regulars in endeavor- 
ing to make three outs was a merciful relief. 

The following few notes were jotted down by 
our observant citizens during the slaughter: 

Larkin’s answer to a grounder he booted in 
the first inning was that his old “lumbago” 
pains were with him again. 

Cottle in a desperate rage actually made a 
swing at a ball that Maleady threw to first 
base. He had a good alibi—said he wasn't 
taking any chances. 

“Fred” O’Neil’s umpiring was perfect—he 
refused to abide by any side-line coaching. His 
apparent weakness of judging an infield fly was 
easily overlooked by some of the “breaks” the 
Regulars got on strikes and balls. 

“Swep” Davis gave the grand-stand an un- 
expected thrill when he endeavored to duck one 
of Oedell’s fast ones and poled out a beautiful 
single over third base. 

“Joe” Thome, ex-Tela reject, fooled them 
all. He thought out an original idea to get on 
base. With two strokes he let a fast one hit 
him on a soft spot. Incidentally, he died on 
first base watching the next three men strike 
out. 

When Rambo connected for a real homer in 
the fifth inning, he contracted water on the 
knee between second and third, and barely 
reached’ the bag safely. 

The phenomenal base-stealing of Joe Hughes 
is still being talked about in Limon. The secret, 
says the wise one, is, “Get married.” Oh, yes! 

In attempting to stop the wild base-running 
of the Bolsheviks in the third inning Jones, the 
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Regulars’ catcher, actually threw his arm out 
and as a consequence has been lost to the 
Regulars for a few months. 

Manager Haase's alibi was somewhat orig- 
inal, “Well, if our fellows had baseball suits, 
the result would have been different.” (Wis- 
consin papers please copy). 

The Regulars now have a new song entitled, 
“Thank God That Night Has Fallen.” 


Lineup 
Bolsheviks Regulars 
Wright ..54.se0s0s Oy a ay-eclacne oslo Jones 
Maleady) soa.23-00 | PRE ee, HE Ocdell 
Rambo. <:.sixeuse tines eR ey. Cloward 
Norling” .°s +4 v a0 #010 yi: Regen Keough 
Hughes ~ «2 o2scdeees SB ive caes MeKinnon 
Prager: iissa ketone A) RSS eee ae Larkin 
Peuilla’ iceina teases LBA at tinetwees Lund 
Penrod.) soe iFeass> COPS wear nekars Cottle 
Davis =a. es eiwes sc A) gene) Ae Thome 


Broadcast from Boston at Club 
Dance 


Tue dance held at the Community House 
on August 25 was one of the most successful 
the Club has given. Swep Davis had decorated 
the place till it wasn’t recognizable, turning it 
into an enchanted bower with softly shaded 
lights. ‘The orchestra from San Jose furnished 
devastating jazz and kept the floor crowded with 
dancers. 

Then about 10:30 came the surprise of the 
evening—a radiogram for Mr. Cloward: “Ar- 
rangements have been completed for radio 
broadcast tonight please stand by for announcer 
at WEAF at 11:00 P. M.”, signed Victor M. 
Cutter.” We then learned that our energetic 
and versatile Entertainment Committee, in con- 
junction with Mr, Cloward and Mr. Gore, had 
been making preparations for a radio program 
to be broadcasted from the Boston Office. 

Promptly at 11:00 Boston came over the air. 
‘There was music by a snappy jazz orchestra, 
and speeches by Mr. Cutter, Mr. Chittenden and 
our old friend “Barney” Keough. Mr. Sanchez, 
the Costa Rican Consul in Boston, addressed a 
few words to his friends in Limon and jested 
about their “more-well” idiosyncrasies. Mr. 
Cutter and Mr. Chittenden spoke briefly of 
their past experiences in this Division and of 
the future that lies before the Company and its 
employees. “Barney”, as was to be expected, 
could not resist getting in a few well-aimed 
wisecracks. This was an interesting experiment 
in direct communication and was much appre- 
ciatedin. | i- 

Dancing, with pauses for confetti battles, con- 
tinued until morning, when the stags howled 
“sweet Adeline” to the last of the departing 
couples. 


Exterior of Merchan- 
dise Department, 
Banes Division 


te iis a, Se ce 


The Grocery Store, 
Merchandise Depart- 
ment, Banea, is spa- 


t cious and inviting 


This general view of 
the interior of the De- 
partment shows the 
orderly and attractive 
arrangement of the ' 
merchand ise | 


Loading platform at 
warehouse, Mer- *§ 
chandise Depart- } 
ment, Banes 


W\ HILE the Merchandise Department 
comes in for a fair share of hard knocks, com 
plaints and unmerited criticism, there is prac- 
tically no one living in Tropical Divisions who 
does not owe a debt of gratitude to the service 
it renders. Along with the Paymaster, it is 
closely tied up in our daily program. 

Here in Banes we believe we have a Mer- 
chandise Department second to none in the Com- 
pany and one which has few rivals in the West 
Indies or Central America. 

That the staff is well chosen, is proven by the 
picture, and you will recognize that beauty as 
well as ability is evidently considered when one 
of the female species is employed. There should 
be little excuse for young merchandise men not 
acquiring a rapid command of Spanish. 

There are six stores on the line with 18 de- 
partments, two stores in Banes with 11 depart- 
ments, a drug store in Macabi and a modern 
bakery in Banes. Employment is furnished to 
a permanent staff of about eighty persons, of 
whom 85 per cent. are nationals, 10 per cent. 
of these being native born women. 

In a normal year the department does about 
a million dollars worth of business, about 40 per 
cent. of which is wholesale business conducted 
principally with contractors who cut and haul 
our cane. 

Because of the seasonal element in cane grind- 
ing there is considerable variation in volume of 
business between the crop season—January to 
June—when our employment runs to about 
7500, and the “dead season” when employment 
drops to around 1750 or sometimes as low as 
1500. 

Mr. R. V. Sara, Superintendent (who may 
be seen in a well chosen seat in an upper row), 
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The Merchandise Staff 


Left to right: 

Top row: Rigoberto Tamayo, 
Amaury Varona, Gabriel 
Lopez, Ramon Torres, Juan 
Vicente Pupo, Rafael Giré ond 
Dario Fernandez 


Second row: J. D. Hanlon, 
Anita Freyre, Maria Julia 
Perez, Juana Garcia, Elena 


Puig, Dulea Navarro, Caridad 
Pupo, Elvira Puig and R. V. 
Sara 

Third row: S. A. Street, Helio- 
doro Hernandez, Francisco 
Reyes, Ruben Tamayo, Manuel 
Raffo, Luis Fernandez, Adolfo 
Corone! and D, R, Jack 
Bottom row: Victor Navva- 
rete, Jospé Tribon, Julian 
Abraham, Joxé Danta, Enrique 
Pupo, Martin Conde, Enrique 
Puig and Angel Gomez 


started carving his niche in the Hall of Fame 
by entering the Merchandise Department of the 
Guatemala Division in 1919, In 1922 he was 
transferred to Preston and after a few months’ 
service was promoted to Superintendent. Last 
year he was transferred to Banes. In this Di- 
vision Mr. Sara has been very successful in 
showing an encouraging profit for his depart- 
ment, in spite of numerous local difficulties. 

Besides being a good business man and a para- 
gon of super-salesmanship, Mr. Sara occasion 
ally indulges in lighter moments, when he is a 
radio fan, a tennis player of interdivisional 
repute, an accomplished swimmer, a keen bridge 
player, and a “slave of Partagas’. 


(Continued from page 160) 


The good will of these agents is most impor- 
tant, for they are in a position in many cases to 
sway the traveling public to practically any first- 
class line they desire. 

During the past few years many of our good 
producing steamship and tourist agents have 
made trips over the line and have been able to 
observe at first hand just what shore trips are 
given, as well as the kind of service rendered 
aboard ship. The results from these trips have 
been very satisfactory, as in every case the agents 
have returned full of enthusiasm for the Great 
White Fleet and this has naturally been passed 
on to the traveling public. 

As an agent is oftentimes our only means of 
contact with people who travel, great care must 
be exercised in our relations with these repre- 
sentatives; by protecting their interests in the 
development of business we can count upon them 
to protect ours. 


Report of The Ulua Society at Tela 
Meeting, Friday, August 10, 1928 


D R. CHARLES TERZAGHI, of . the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, addressed 
the members of the Society on drainage and 
allied problems. Tracing the connection and 
common interests of foundation engineering and 
soil science, he gave as illustrations a few of 
his own experiences in the various attempts to 
predict how certain soils or subsoils or “sub- 
grades” will behave under the different condi- 
tions we wish to impose on them. Geology 
alone he found to be quite inadequate for engi- 
neering purposes. A study of the raw materials, 
particularly as to their structure and texture, is 
also incomplete for any attempt at accurate pre- 
diction. Theories in general cannot be given a 
widespread application and are comparatively 
useless. Experiences of different situations and 
tests which will yield empirical facts are the 
only sound premises on which to base one’s con- 
clusions. 

For our own problems Dr. Terzaghi outlined 
three factors to be considered in a given soil: 

1. The effect of flowing water, such as rivers. 
This is one of the oldest, and we can benefit 
by the experience of most European nations 
whose rivers have for long periods of time been 
artificially forced to run in definite channels, 

2. Excessive losses from seepage in irrigation 
canals, Here we have at our disposal the re- 
sults of an enormous amount of work done by 
the U. S. Reclamation service and an Experi- 
mental station in Switzerland which has devoted 
several years to a study of this problem. 

3. Drainage. This depends on the height of 
the water table that obtains in the ditch, and on 
the rainfall. : 

Dr. Terzaghi then proceeded to show by the 
aid of diagrams how the quantity of water dis- 


charged into the ditch is affected by certain 
factors such as the depth below the surface at 
which the impermeable layer occurs, and further 
demonstrated that as this decreases so does the 
quantity of water discharged decrease. The 
quantity varies directly as does the coefficient of 
permeability, and Dr. Terzaghi cited various at- 
tempts that have been made and formulae de- 
vised by other research workers in their efforts 
to predict permeability from mechanical analy- 
ses which determined the size of the particles. 
He has found that the coefficient varies accord- 
ing to the uniformity of the grains, their ar- 
rangement, and the size of the voids. With clay 
soils, there are additional difficulties. and he 
strongly emphasized the necessity of basing all 
conclusions on empirical results as well as on 
the fact that not one or two figures of physical 
constants determined by any worker studying 
a particular soil, but a large number, were nec- 
essary to make any rational prediction as to its 


behavior. 


Tela Baseball 


A\rrer somewhat of a setback at Puerto 
Castilla, losing two close games by scores of 
4-1 and 7-5 respectively, our team has come 
back strong. 

On July 18 we defeated a team from the 
cruiser Cleveland 10-1. Starr, pitching his last 
game for Tela (transferred to Almirante, Pan- 
ama Division), pitched masterful ball for six 
innings; Cram pitched two innings; and our 
new pitcher, Finnigan, one inning. The play- 
ing of Beuchot, Warren, Balderach and Whit- 
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tington featured. Only five regulars partici- 
pated in this game, the remainder of them be- 
ing on the sick list. 

At night a dance was given for the officers 
at the Masonic Club with music furnished by 
the ship's orchestra, while at the Mess Hall 
there was a Smoker for the baseball team. 

On August 11, our team and about seventy 
rooters made a trip to La Ceiba to play the 
team of the Standard Fruit & Steamship Com- 
pany, Tela coming out victorious by the score 
of 10-4. Our pitcher, Finnigan, twirled very 
fine ball, striking out 12 men in six innings. 
Cram pitched the last three innings in his usual 
good style. ‘The hitting of Wright, Hatch and 
Whittington featured. This was one of the 
hottest days for ball playing that this team has 
ever encountered, 

Our crowd was royally entertained by the 
Manager of the Standard Fruit & Steamship 
Company and his committees. A dance was 
given in our honor at the American Club, which 
lasted until the early hours of the morning, 
music being furnished by the Standard Fruit 


Company's orchestra and by the town marimba. 


Tennis 


Dur to the request of many tennis players 
in the Division, a tournament was arranged 
(the first in several years with the exception 
of the recent Latin-American tournament) for 
the participation. of all Tela Railroad Com- 
pany employees. In order not to inconvenience 
the men on the farms, the players in Tela were 
put in one draw and those on the farms in an- 
other. The first two semi-finals in each draw 
comprised the following: 

Tela—Dr. A. E. Moure and S. W. Dabrow- 

ski 

Farms—H. E. Fowler and William Painter. 

These four players drew for partners and 
the matches played resulted as follows: 

S. W. Dabrowski won from Dr. Moure— 
8-6, 6-3. 

H. E. Fowler won from William Painter— 
6-1, 6-2. 

Although the score of the second match seems 
one-sided, the two matches were very interest- 
ing, some very good plays having been made by 
both sides. 

The final match was played between Fowler 
and Dabrowski, with Fowler proving that he 
is still our best player. The score was 6-1, 6-2. 
Several games went to deuce many times, but 
Fowler's uncanny steadiness and accuracy pre- 
vailed. 

Since the organization of our golf club, en- 
thusiasm for tennis has not been so great, but 
lately the old spirit has revived. Fifty con- 
testants for the championship entered the tourna- 
ment, the majority of whom are excellent play- 
ers. We feel sure that the winner of the tourna- 
ment may be named the champion of Honduras. 


O NE of the 


most enjoy- 
able dances 
of the season 
was given Sat- 
urday night, 
August 4, at 
the Masonic 
Club. Attrac- 
tive programs 
had been issued 
the early part 
of the week 
and everyone 
was keen with 
the expectation 
of enjoying a 


real old - time 
dance. The 
ladies donned 


pretty gingham 
dresses and 
most of the 
boys wore 
overalls or some other appropriate farmer's at- 
tire, Music was furnished by the Palm Grove 
Club orchestra. 

The novelty of the evemnng was the Virginia 
Reel, with Mrs. George Bryant at the piano 
and Mr. Nelson playing his “fiddle”. 

The club was decorated in good country style 
by Miss Jimmie Sharp and Miss Catherine 
James, who, with Mr. Morey Monagan, deserve 
much credit for arranging such a splendid eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 


Courtesy Call of U. S. S. ““Denver” 


O N August 14, 15, and 16, we had the pleas- 
ure of entertaining the cruiser Denver. Dur- 
ing the day sightseeing was in order to the 
farms, Lancetilla Experiment Station, and local 
points of interest. On the morning of the 15th 
a special train took Commander Richardson, his 
officers and 60 of the crew for a trip to 
Guaymas. The trains stopped at Guaymas 
Office, where the men were served sandwiches 
and beer and a luncheon was given by Mr. 
Sharp to the Commander and the officers. 
On the afternoon of the 15th, we again met 
Uncle Sam on the diamond and defeated the 
Denver's team by the score of 5 to 3. The 
ship’s team is a very strong one, and we had to 
play exceptionally good ball to come out on the 
long end of the score. Although our captain 
and pitcher, Cram, was on vacation, our new 
pitcher, Finnigan, was right on the job, going 
the whole route and striking out 12 men in 9 
innings. ‘The hitting of McMullen, Balderach 
and Whittington stood out. Balderach and 


McMullen also did some fine base-running. Each 


Party of officers and crew coming ashore at 


Tela for trip to farms 


All ready to board special train 


of the outfielders—Wright, Beuchot and Coville by a number of Tela men and some of the crew 


made sensational catches. 


of the Manistee (Elders and Fyffes, Ltd., ship). 


Refreshments were served on the ball grounds, The Denver came out victorious in every match, 
A smoker and dance was given in the Mess although the men from Tela and from the Man 
Hall on the night of the 16th for officers and istee made a very creditable showing. 
crew, about 130 men from the cruiser being The men from the Denver were delighted 
present. Boxing and wrestling exhibitions were with the reception given them and enjoyed their 
given by members of the ship’s crew, as well as stay with us very much. 


—photo by A. Westby 
Mr. and Mrs. Jose Martinez 


Ox Sunday night, August 12, Miss Maria Martha de 
Montes was married to Mr. Jose Martinez, in the beauti- 
fully decorated dining room of the Company's Hotel, Fol- 
lowing the civil ceremony the w edding party proceeded to the 
Roman Catholic Church, where the religious ceremony was 
performed by Father Bartholamo Gual. Immediately after- 
ward, the bridal party returned to the Hotel, where a re 
ception and dance was given the bride and groom by their 
many friends in Tela. 


The bride wore a period gown of white embroidered in 
pearls. The children of Dr. Zelaya were the train-bearers. 
and the bride’s other attendants were Miss Matilda Montes, 
her charming young sister, and seven little girls (the Misses 
Mayer, Ida Marina Watson, Celina Delgadillo, Marta 
Lopez, Nena Torres and Gloria Watson. 


Mr. Martinez has been in the employ of the Company 
for a number of years and is now Steward of the Tela 
Hotel. The bride was employed in the Legal Department, 
as stenographer, having come to Tela from Tegucigalpa, 
where her family has long resided and is prominent in the 
society of the capital. The bride and groom are both very 
popular and have numerous friends on the North Coast, 


Mr. and Mrs. Martinez left on the S. S. Turrialba 
Monday night for a short trip to New Orleans and Havana. 
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‘Var stern reality of that oft-heard dictum, 
“Man is born but to die,” has been thrust upon 
us with crushing force in the loss of our Super- 
intendent of Construction, J. B. Brown, on 
August 20, 1928. 

“Buster”, as he was affectionately called by 
all his friends, was well known and_ highly 
thought of throughout Central America and the 
northeastern portion of South America, having 
traveled through and worked in some nine or 
ten of the Central and South American repub- 
lies. 

It is an unpleasant task to write the news 
of Buster's death, not only because of the sor- 
row we have in our hearts, but because we 
know the mourning it will cause his hundreds 
of friends who read of it here for the first time. 
But in a measure we may be able to lighten 
this sorrow when we call him “one of God's 
noblemen”—one of that rare class of men who 
take their sufferings, hardships, good and bad 
luck philosophically and smile through it all. 

May you have safely traveled through “the 
Valley of the Shadow’, Buster, and now rest 
securely on the heights beyond to remain there 
in peace and joy until that day when we must 
all come forward for the final reckoning. Be 
assured, old friend, that you will not be for- 
gotten, for your handiwork will remain through 
the years, a monument to your loyalty and 
ability. 

We are pleased to welcome the following new 
arrivals: 

Manager's Office, Miss Ruth L. Schwartz; 
Accounting Department, Miss Lillian G. Pur- 
rington, and Messrs. A. L. Wetterhall, Joseph 
E. Schultz, James R. Milligan, Homer L. Bates, 
John G. Robinson, Robert P. Clifford; Engi- 
neering Department, Messrs. Wm. H. Boiso- 
neau, Frank A. Gebo; Farms Department, 
Messrs. Fritz C. Hegenbarth, Ernest W. Nel- 
son; Transportation Department, Messrs. Les- 
ter W. Hale, John F. Matchett, Andrew W. 
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Old church in Truzillo 
still in good state of 
preservation although 
built by Spaniards over 
three hundred years 
ago 
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Friedl; Construction Department, Mr. Herman 
A. Hecker; Merchandise Department, Mr. 
Joseph D. Hanlon; M. & S$. Department, 
Messrs. Walter H. Cross, Alfred Boesch; M. 
of W. Department, Mr. Ales Colmin; Legal 
Department, Miss Sylvia Borden, Lic. Alfredo 
‘Tabora. 


The following employees are on vacation: 
Mr. L. P. (Pidote) Grant; Mr. and Mrs. D. 
W. Smith; Mr. C. P. (Pop) Jessup; Dr. and 
Mrs. B. M. Phelps; Mr. R. H. Madden; Mr. 
George Newell; Mr. J. E. Bassey; Mr. J. L. 
Margesson; Mr. W. J. Bayne and family; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Glenn; Mr. R. W. Brace; 
Mr. M. A. K. Fadden; Miss Gertrude Smith; 
Mr. J. J. Bonneau and family; Mrs. W. A. 


Hutchinson; Mr. O. L. Crum. 


There was a young man 
named Teedle 

Who wouldn't accept 
his degree; 

He said *twas enough 
to be Teedle 

Without being 
Teedle DD. 


contriiuted by UW. A. Williams, 


Accounting 
Sante Marta, Colombia. 


Dept., 


Boston 


Research Department 


Since January three additions have been 
made to the Research staff, all male. It seems 
fitting to introduce them in the order of their ar- 
rival, 

Mr. John W. Plaisted, recently appointed Ed- 
itor of Research Publications, came into the De- 
partment last February, when he was employed 
as Research Assistant to study marketing prob- 
lems. Mr. Plaisted was born in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. He graduated in 1906 from 
Harvard University, where he specialized in 
History and Economics, and received his LL.B. 
from Harvard Law School in 1908. His subse- 
quent experience has been: 


1908 to 1910—Engaged in teaching and editorial 
work. 

1910 to 1913—Assistant Secretary, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, working mainly on 
industrial relations, scientific management 
and State legislation. 

1913 to 1919—Investigator of administrative 
problems for Massachusetts Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency and its successor, 
the Supervisor of Administration. Studied 
departmental organization, budget questions, 
purchasing methods, and classification of 
personnel. 

1919 to 1926—Director, Division of Informa- 
tion, in charge of Department publications; 
later Chief Inspector and Attorney, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Agriculture. 

1926 to 1928—In private law practice in Bos- 
ton with Messrs. Tyler, Eames, Wright & 
Hooper and with Messrs. Damiano, Aldrich 
& Madison. 


Mr. W. D. Barker became a member of the 
Research Staff in June, and has been investigat- 
ing miscellaneous products of various kinds. He 
received the degree of B. S. from Dartmouth 
College in 1915. From 1915 to 1917 Mr. Bar- 
ker was in the cotton goods manufacturing busi- 
ness with the Stark Mill in Manchester, N. H. 
In 1917 and 1918 he was in the United States 
service, attached to the Field Artillery. In 1919 
he was employed as. assistant treasurer in the 


mill management department of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Inc., continuing in that capacity 
until just before he began work with the United 
Fruit Company. 


Mr. Arthur L. Bailey joined us in July of the 
present year as Assistant Statistician. He has 
combined practical statistical work with his 
studies at the University of Michigan and is well 
prepared to assist Dr. Tewksbury in the ad- 
vanced mathematical calculations which statisti- 
cal work requires. 

Mr. Bailey was born in Needham, Massachu- 
setts. He graduated from the University of 
Michigan in June with the degree of B.S. in 
mathematics. His experience includes one year 
in the Actuarial Department of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company, two 
years of half time work on statistical consulta- 
tion problems with Professor H. C. Carver, and 
several months in 1927 as Research Statistician 
for the Babson Statistical Organization. 


An examination of previous issues of Unt- 
FRUITCO discloses occasional references to Dr. 
Tewksbury, but no story of his life. Since he 
has been with the Company nearly a year now, 
a personal note about him is decidedly belated, 
but his work is so vital in the activities of the 
Department that he certainly should appear in 
the Department's “Who's Who”. 

Dr. Russell B. Tewksbury, Statistician, is a 
native of Massachusetts. He graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1922 with the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
having specialized in microbiology and food 
chemistry. At intervals during his course at 
M. I. T. he was employed as bacteriologist by 
the Boston Health Department and as chemist 
by one of the larger New England dairy prod- 
uct companies. In 1922 and 1923 he was a 
statistician with the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

From 1923 to 1925 Dr. Tewksburv attended 
Johns Hopkins University, receiving the Certifi- 
cate in Public Health in 1924 and the Degree 
of Doctor of Science in 1925. During 1924 he 
was engaged in statistical work with the United 
States Public Health Service. His training at 
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October, 1928 


Johns Hopkins was chiefly in the field of bi- 
ometry, under Dr. Raymond Pearl. From 1925 
to 1927 he was director of the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics in the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Health. He joined the Research Department 
of the Unrren Fruit Company in October, 
1927, as a member of the General Office staff. 
He is cooperating with the various technical 
specialists in the Department in the coordination 
and interpretation of results, especially stressing 
the statistical method. 


We have always understood that it is not only 
proper, but essential, that the ladies have the 
last word. In previous notes our pleasant and 
efficient file clerks, the Misses Morse, Abbott 
and Filip, appear to have been overlooked, ‘This 
is regrettable and exceedingly unfair, because 
certainly the mere men in the department could 
never find much, if anything, without them, and 
the office system would be permanently shattered 
if they didn’t check us up occasionally. (Inci- 
dentally, Miss Abbot cannot say now that she 
has never been mentioned in Unifruitco). 


On August 7 our sedate and retiring young 
botanist and plant physiologist, Dr. A. L. Wolf- 
son, became the daddy of a baby girl, Nancy 
Dolly, (approximate weight 3864 grams). Papa 
is getting along nicely now, although he did look 
somewhat peaked for the first few days. It is 
claimed that if it had been twins Doc. was going 
to name them Flora and Fauna. These scien- 
tists never seem to be able to get away from 
their subject. 


In collaboration with Dr. W. H. Eddy of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, the 
Chemical Research Laboratory of the Unirep 
Fruit Company will attempt the study of the 
protein in bananas. The protein present in 
bananas is so small (about 1.0 per cent.) that it 
has been given but little attention by scientific 
workers and little significance has been attached 
to its probable importance in giving to the 
banana some of its valuable properties. From 
preliminary work carried out by Dr. Eddy it 
would seem that the isolation of this protein in 
the pure state and the subsequent investigation 
of its chemical and physical properties would be 
likely to result in additional evidence pointing 
to the importance of this fruit in the diet. 


The Research Department has another new 
associate member—Edward Hubert Wright, 
who arrived on July 27. His coworkers heartily 
congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Wright. 
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Accounting Department 


Costa RICA has claimed Marge Curry 
of the Tropical Radio Telegraph Department. 
Marge is sailing shortly on the S. S. Ulua, We 
know she will be well cared for by our Limon 
pals. 


Miss Cilla Holdsworth is filling the vacancy 
left by Marge. Her initiation into the Com- 
pany’s ranks began some three months ago at 
Long Wharf, so we feel we are welcoming an 


old friend. 


The glad hand is extended at this time to 
Mr. E. V. Langley, who has joined our book- 
keeping crew. 


Two old friends, Fred Pupke and “Bud” 
Fisher, deigned to interrupt their travels by 
spending a few hours with us once more, thus 
giving the office some of its old time “atmos- 
phere”. 


This item must be carefully composed—such 
has been the request, for it is to be submitted 
to Robert Pierson Blatchford for his approval. 
This very young man made his appearance in 
the home of Mason Blatchford, on August 28, 
1928. We are glad to chronicle the happy tid- 
ings that all the family, including the father, 
are doing well. 


“Mal” Graham breezed into the G. O. re- 
cently and bestowed his good-natured grin on 
all his friends. Were we glad to see this “trop- 
ical tramp”? Ask us. And he surely is a T. T., 
for having completed his first two years’ service 
in Almirante, he is returning there. 


“Skipper” McGowan of Panama also dropped 
in to see us while on his vacation. The lure 
still holds in his case, too, for he is returning 
to Panama shortly. 


A tropical storm has descended upon our of- 
fice calm in the way of Division Accountants. 
In fact, we wonder if there is one left in the 
tropics. Perhaps the issuance of a Form 2664 
would be advisable. Messrs. Gilman, Posey, 
Lothrop, MacLeod and Krauth are spending 
most of their time walking all over the place. 


Bruce Stewart stepped out September first 
and joined our ever-growing corps of “for bet- 
ter or worse”. The bride was Miss Dorothy 
Leighton of Newton, Mass. Our gang offers 
congratulations to Bruce and wishes a perfect 
future to them both. 


Messrs. Cram and Fowler of the champion 
(?) Tela baseball team were recent visitors. 
When we left the office in the evening Mr. 
Cram was engaged in conversation with Mr. 
Dillon, while Mr. Fowler was wrestling re- 
search problems with Dr. Johnston. 
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Mr. E. G. Swanson, Assistant Chief Clerk 
in Tela, favored us with several visits. “Olaf’s” 
Nordic smile found favor among the girls in 
the Tropical Bureau, but it’s the same old 
story, mates—he's married. 


While on the subject of marriage—Eddie 
Starr, Assistant Chief Clerk in Almirante, 
dropped in for a brief visit wearing that peculiar 
smile which betokens wedded bliss. Eddie had 
never visited Boston before but knew all about 
it. We wish he had brought Mrs. Starr, who 
was formerly Mr. MacLeod’s secretary in Tela. 
Congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Starr and 
best wishes for a wedded life full of happiness 
and contentment. 


One of the G. O. boys came in the other day 
laden down with what looked like a pair of 
airplane wings. Upon investigating, we learned 
that it was only a pair of shoes he was sending 
by Mr. Posey to the Chief Clerk in Preston, 
T. J. Walwood. It seems “T. J.” is noted for 
the size required and the mails are inadequate 
to the occasion; hence the special delivery. 


Our vacations are about over now. “Things” 
are beginning to get back to normal again in our 
abode of trabajo. “Tiger Flowers”, otherwise 
known as Ray Nies, has staged a comeback, 
and “Al Jolson”, i. ¢., Syd Upton, is ready for 
a new production, whatever it may be. The 
“L Street Brownies” were pretty well smoked 
up when they returned from their leave of ab- 
sence (sounds a little more ritzy). It has been 
said that the tides are somewhat lower of late 
and we attribute this to the fact that the Unt- 
FRUITCO girls have left the seashore. At any 
rate we're all glad (you know) to be back and 
are ready for a busy winter. 


Engineering Department 


Mx J. K. SIMMS has returned after a 
few months spent at Chiriqui. He recommends 
a visit to Panama for any person interested in 
reduction of weight. 


Mr. Raymond F. Brundage is away on vaca- 
tion. We hope that this season's traffic rules on 
New Hampshire roads will call for a speed 
limit of ten miles per hour around curves and 
that “Brundy” will be able to get by any small 
cars on the highway. 


Marine Department 


VW HEN the Duchess of Atholl docked at 
Montreal a few weeks ago, there was on her 
passenger list the name of Captain D. H. Young, 
uperintendent of New Construction, who was 


returning from an extensive business trip to 
England. 


UNIFRUITCO 


Central Filing Department 


Everyone is getting a “permanent”; but 
when Miss Katherine Sampson of the Filing 
Department came back on the S. S. Toloa from 
her vacation cruise to Havana she had acquired 
a “permanent blush”. Katherine maintains that 
the return trip was a bit windy, but that be- 
coming blush doesn’t look like windburn. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 
Travel 

THe Centra Americans, by Arthur J. 
Ruhl. 

An impressionistic narrative in which “a skil- 
ful reporter and amusing interpreter” relates 
his experiences while traveling between Mexico 
and Panama. 

A volume in which the author has revealed 
not only the nature of the countries and peo- 
ples which he visited, but also some very inter- 
esting data about the development of the Uxrrep 
Fruit Company in Central America. 

Men, Mawens ann Mantittas, by Stella 
Burke May. 

A group of fascinating studies of the people, 
especially the women, whom the author saw or 
met during her year of travel in the Latin- 
American republics. 

Business 

Personnet, by George R. Hulverson. 

4 volume in which the author summarizes in 
@ most comprehensive manner “the principal 
features of the best-known methods of person- 
nel administration, and the limitations to be 
borne in mind in applying them.” 

Frsanciat Incentives ror EMPLOYEES AND 
Executives, by Daniel Bloomfield. 

A book in which the author discusses in an 
authoritative manner thrift plans, profit shar- 
ing, stock participation plans, mutual benefit 
associations, and pension plans. 

Specific examples are given of companies using 
each of these plans. 

Economics 

Princip.es or Economics, by F. Ht’. Taussig, 
1928, Volume 2. 

The author, an authority on the subject of 
Economics, deals in this second volume with 
such subjects as “Interest”, “Overproduction 
and Investment’, “Rent, Agriculture, and Land 
Tenure”, “Monopolies”, “Capital”, “Business 
Profits”, “Wages”, “Trusts”, and “Taxation”. 

(The Library has also Volume 1, 1928). 

Fiction 

Onstavuent, by Joan Sutherland. 

n intensely dramatic novel set against the 
tropical background of Panama. 

Such notable characters as General Gorgas, 
Leonard Wood, and Doctor Reed, figure prom- 
inently in this thrilling story of the conquest of 
yellow fever, the opening of the Great Canal, 
and the passionate struggle of two men for the 
woman they both loved. 


October, 1928 

Tue Fortunate Wayrarer, by FE. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 

A delightful new novel about Martin Barnes, 
middle-class commercial traveler, who, while out 
for a casual stroll one evening, suddenly meets 
with an adventure which makes him a _million- 
aire. 

A clever plot, vivid and human characteriza- 
tions, romance, action, and danger—all these 
combine to make a thrilling story. 

Don Carecess, by Rex Beach. 

An exciting adventure story dealing with the 
recklessly romantic life and love affairs of 
Francisco Suarez, known (in the “Latin-Ameri- 
can Republic” which is the background of the 
story) as Don Careless. 

Tamnao, by James Jenkins. 

A record of a mule-back journey to Moyo- 
bamba through old, forgotten Peruvian villages 
still as isolated from the coast as in the days of 
the conquistadores. 

A book in which the author has depicted with 
uncanny skill the color and tragedy of existence 
in these remote towns, 


Reference Books 


Moopy’s Inpustria Manuva, 1928. 

A combined manual and rating book of inter- 
national scope which covers industrial corpora- 
tions of every nature. 

Boston Directory. 
ing August 1, 1928. 

RAILRoaps or Mexico. 

An authoritative volume, published by the 
United States Department of Commerce, giving 
for the railways of Mexico detailed information 
as to their development, mileage, operating offi- 
cials, number of employees, motive power and 
rolling stock, traffic statistics, etc. 

(The Library has similar volumes for the 
Railways of South America and the Railways of 
Central America). 

Aircrart YeaAR Book, 1928. 

A book which gives a detailed and authentic 
account of world-wide aeronautical progress, 
events, and flights for the year 1927-1928, 

Profusely illustrated. 


For the year commenc- 


One of our men recently attended a lecture 
given in the interests of prohibition with which 
he was not in entire sympathy. In fact, he was 
so little in sympathy with the matter that he 
interrupted the speaker on several occasions. 
One time the speaker said: “If I led a donkey 
up to a pail of water and a pail of beer, which 
will he choose to drink?” and our friend inter- 
jected, “The Water.” “Yes, and why?” said 
the lecturer. “Because he is an ass,’ was the 
prompt reply.—Blue Anchor 


“Abie, your shirt tail is out.” 
“Out? Vere iss it out?” 
“Out vere the vest begins.” 
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Long Wharf 


Ls E boys in the Freight Department at 
Long Wharf continue to furnish us with the 
unusual. Recently an Arab fireman, a member 
of the crew of the S. S. San Pablo, in talking 
with the ship's Paymaster, was having difficulty 
in making himself understood. At this point 
one of the Freight Department boys stepped up 
and spoke to the fireman in Arabic, explaining 
the matter to him fully—to the amazement of 
the office force. To the old timers, however, 
this was nothing new, as “Charlie” has come to 
our rescue on more than one occasion in mat- 
ters of translation, having a thorough knowl- 
edge of Spanish, French, Italian and Greek. 


The Accounting Department extends a hearty 
welcome to the following new men who have 
joined us during the past month: Messrs. T. D. 
Fisler, H. L. Menadier, and F. I. Preston. 


Our Division Accountant, Mr. F. E. Dresser, 
has heen very busy greeting the tropical ac- 
countants who have been in Boston during the 
past month on their annual holidays: Messrs. 
J. O. Posey, C. H. Krauth, M. D. Lothrop, and 
L. A. McLeod. We are always glad to see our 
tropical friends. 


Among the passengers sailing on the S. S. 
San Blas for Havana, Cuba, August 7, was Mr. 
Frank G. Cain, Passenger Agent at Cristobal, 
C. Z., Mrs. Cain, and their three children. Mr. 
Cain and his family have been spending their 
vacation at a nearby shore resort. They were 
given a send-off by Mr. Cain’s many friends at 


Long Wharf. 


We had a very pleasant visit during the past 
month from Dr. Gilbert Tapley, Professor of 
Business Statistics at the Tuck School, Dart- 
mouth College. Dr. Tapley was very much in- 
terested in all phases of our operations at Long 


Wharf. 


Mr. John Kechejian of the Accounting De- 
partment has just about recovered from his 
sprained ankle, which for a while made it ap- 
pear as though Johnnie would not be in shape 
to take part in the ball game at the New York 
Outing. Johnnie is Captain of the ball team 
and his driving spirit will help us to victory. 
Three other boys from the Accounting Depart- 
ment at Long Wharf will take part in the siege 
of New York, 


Quite Contrary 
Mary had a little dress, 
A dainty bit and airy; 
It didn’t show the dirt a bit, 
But gosh, how it showed Marv! 


Annual Outing of Unifruitco Club at 


New Orleans 
By Irene Lipscomb 


Just one carload of the special train that pulled out of the L. & N. 
:30 Thursday morning (Aug. 23, 
of New Orleans to its first annual outing at Bay St. Louis, 
Unifruitco Club is composed of almost a thousand employees of the 


at jj 


office of the United Fruit Company 


OR weeks the thought uppermost in the 
minds of the members of the Unirrurrco Club 
of New Orleans was that of the Annual Outing, 
which took place on Thursday, August 23, at 
St. Stanislaus College, Bay St. Louis, Miss. 

The day dawned clear and cool and before 
7:00 A. M. groups of pleasure-seekers began 
to arrive at the old L. & N. Station, at the foot 
of Canal Street. The Unirrurtco children ac- 
companied their parents and came prepared with 
balls, bats, sand-pails, shovels, and of course 
their bathing suits. Group after group filed 
past and into the waiting train of ten coaches, 
until the five hundred who were to attend were 
present. 

On the early morning air there floatd the 
strains of popular dance music played by Syd- 
ney's Southern Syncopaters. And how they 
could play! 

Out on the Mississippi River, which is very 
close to the station, whistle after whistle blew 
shrilly. Was it only the seven o'clock whistle 
calling the stay-at-homes to work, we wondered 
for a moment? But as the whistles of the ships, 
then in port, grew louder and louder, we knew 
that the Outing was the cause of the demon- 
stration. Strangers looking on could tell who 
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station 
1928), carrying the Unifruitco Club 
Miss. The 


local 


we were from the big signs on either side of the 
front coaches. 

Throughout the trip there was dancing in the 
aisles and visiting back and forth, and the 
laughter of fun-loving folks was heard on all 


sides. 
A few minutes after nine o'clock we arrived 
at Bay Louis. St. Stanislaus College is lo- 


cated on the beach near the station, and soon 
the crowd was engaged in dancing, swimming, 
riding, etc. The gymnasium of the college had 
been turned over to the dancers. From the 
college pier bath house, groups of bathers en- 
joyed swim or water battle, while the chil- 
dren built sand houses in the shallow water 
near the sea wall. 

At 10:30 the races were started by Mr. A. 
DiFranco and Miss A. Cartier, in charge i 
these events. Following are the results and 


prizes: 
Children’s Events 
50 yd. Dash (Boys), Master F. Smith: pen 
knife. 
50 yd. Dash (Girls), Miss E. Bengert; pencil 
box. 
Peanut Race, Miss H. Lester: vanity. 
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Some of the prize wimners 
Nice day 
good eats 
lotsa of fun 


pres 


one happy crowd 


President Tom Burke of the 
Unifruiteo Club is caught in 
the act of collecting souvenirs 


“Black Bottom” Wallace 
shows how it should be done 
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Ladies’ Tug-O' War 


Men's Events 
Fat Men's Race, Mr. V. Perez: banana 
OF ha Race, Mr. W. Resor and Mr. V. 
Nall; banana charm. 
Ladies’ Events 
Banana Race, Miss D. Garietty: vanity. 
3 Leg Race, Miss M. Baylot and Miss D. 
Constanse; vanity. 
Egg and spoon race, Miss E. Vergets; vanity. 
Tug of War, Miss M. Baylot, Mrs. |. H. 
Leidenheimer, Miss M. Tosso, Miss B. Cubic. 
Mrs. §. N. Razza, Miss C. Clarke, Miss M. 
Smith, Miss D, Constanse, Miss H. Geiffers. 
Miss B. Rapier, Miss I. Songy 


+ one pound box 
of candy each. 


L UNCHEON was served from 12:00 to 
2:30, and here again was proof that everything 
possible had been done to assure the 
the day. We had looked forward to a treat, fo: 
when we read the Program and saw that Mr. 1B 
<easor was in charge of the luncheon, we all 
knew what to expect. 

The rest of the day was de 
and swimming, and it was almost sundown when 
the crowd made its way to the railroad station 
and awaited our special 

The day was a brilliant success and we are 
all grateful to Mr. Thos, P. Burke, President 
of the Untrrurrco Club, for the excellent ac 
commodations he secured; to his efficient com- 


mittees : and to Mr. Paul Tosso, Chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee and in charge nf 
the Outing. 


success of 


voted to dancing 


» Which soon appeared. 


sident and host. 
: being present 
to enjoy it with us, : 


I HIS is the first of a series of articles which 


will appear from time to time in 1 NIFRUITCO, 
showing “who’s who” among the ladies in the 
employ of the New Orleans Division. 


Prominent on this honor roll is Miss An 
toinette Schneider who has spent eighteen years 
and six months in the employ of the Unrrep 
Fruir Company. 


It is quite evident that she must have entered 


the se 
mang 


rvice when very young, as she has certainly 
aged to retain her youthfulness, 

Miss Schneider's years of experience in the 
service of the Company began with the position 
of stenographer in the Accounting Department, 
trom which she climbed step by step to the posi- 
tion which she now holds. that of secretary to 
It goes without say 


the Division Accountant. 
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ing that this post requires that “a still tongue 
maketh a wise head.” Miss Schneider has all 
the necessary qualifications. 

Many consider her a good cure for the blues. 
It has been said that if she has a care in the 
world she doesn’t show it, as she radiates sun- 
shine and good humor constantly. If some one 
were to ask her what she would like for break- 
fast she would probably answer, “Form 1672-A”, 
“a slice of 316-A.”, or “a portion of F. 101.” 
Perhaps it would be wise to say no more as the 
subject of this article dislikes compliments, and 
is also very camera-shy, as was proven at the 
Outing. 


Radio News from New Orleans 


V\ ORD has reached us that Miss C. I. 
Fullmer of the New Orleans office is spending 
a very pleasant and restful vacation with some 
friends at Biloxi, Miss. But who ever heard 
of a restful vacation? 


Mr. E. E. Hutchinson of the Mobile Radio 
Station returned from vacation, and Mr. A. E. 
Hapeman is now on his holiday enjoying the 
scenery along the Alabama Gulf Coast. 


Mr.'L. B. Mullins of Santa Marta, Colombia, 
was a recent welcome visitor at the New Or- 
leans Office. 


Mr. Bob Shaw of the New Orleans Radio 
Station has just returned from a most wonder- 
ful vacation. Bob and Miss Linda Guerlinger 
were married on August 23 and spent their 
honeymoon vacationing on the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast. The radio staff extends its good wishes 
and congratulations. 


Mr. P. V. Reed of the Managua Radio Sta- 
tion is vacationing at his home in Northern 
Louisiana. 


Mr. J. D. McCallum, better known as “DB”, 
has returned from vacation and resumed his 
duties at the New Orleans Radio Station. A 
substantial reward is offered to any one who 
can tell us where “DB” spent his “days off.” 


Mr. R. M. Muro, former Radio-Operator- 
Purser of the flagship Ellis, has been trans- 
ferred to the S. S. Suriname as Chief Operator. 

Mr. B. W. Rudder has been transferred from 
the Suriname to the Barrios Radio Station. 


“wn 


If any one doubts that the “Tropical Radio” 
was not well represented at the First Annual 
Outing of the Unirrurrco Club at Bay St. 
Louis, Miss., on August 23, simply ask some 
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of the club members, “Who won the 3-legged 
race’? The answer is “Mr. Vance Nall, TRT 
Co. Radio Inspector, and Mr. W. W. Resor 
of the TRTCo New Orleans Office, who easily 
beat a large field of contestants. The winners 
were each presented with a beautiful miniature 
bunch of bananas in gold. Yes—Mr. E. L. 
Commagere was there and could hardly stand 
the shock when the winners were announced. 

The outing was a big success (especially after 
the TRTCo scored in the 3-legged race) and 
everyone had a wonderful time. The Unt- 
rruitco Club Committee deserves a lot of credit 
for the excellent manner in which every detail 
was handled. Jack Leasor’s “Free Cafeteria” 
was a life-saver. 


We had the pleasure of a short visit from Mr. 
H. O. Easton, our General Superintendent from 
down New Orleans way, during the month. 
“Hoe” likes to run up to Boston once in a 
while to see if everything at headquarters is 
all right by him. We regret that his visits are 
too few and far between 


Reproduction of a poster used to announce the 
first social affair of the recently organized Unt- 
rrurrco Club of San Francisco. This important 
event which took the form of a Bridge-Dansant 
at Banana Bungalow on Saturday, August 25, at 
8 P. M. proved highly successful. 


The clever poster was the work of Mr. Bing- 
ham of the Marine Department. 
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On the ‘Frisco Run 
By J. B. Norwood 


Second Operator, S$. S. San Jose 


Silently on to the Golden West 
Radiant as the setting sun, 
Sails the Great White Fleet, 
And they look so neat— 

The ships on the 'Frisco Run. 


Together the Limon and Esparta 
Triumphant, their duty well done, 
Are holding their place, 

With yacht-like grace, 

Our on the 'Frisco Run. 


San Mateo too and La Perla, 
Envious records have won: 

And the San Jose 

So pretty and gay, 

Makes good on the “Frisco Run. 


Though more at sea than they are at home. 
And with plenty of work to be done, 

They have stood the test 

Of the Golden West— 

These ships on the "Frisco Run. 


Back through the Canal to San Jose; 
(When they leave they give ‘em the “gun”) ; 


From the Golden Gate to Corinto— 
That's the first port to be won— 
There are seven days 

When nobody plays, 

Under way on the 'Frisco Run. 


Then off for Port Armuelles— 
That's the new place just begun— 
And on to Balboa, 

That's a day or two more, 

When you sail on the ’Frisco Run. 


Through the “Big Ditch” to Cristobal, 
Then they stop for a bit of fun: 

And everyone plays, 

After twelve long days, 

En route on the 'Frisco Run. 


An over-night stop, then on to Limon, 
They turn back when the loading's done; 
For they've got their freight, 

And they're never late, 

Not these ships on the 'Frisco Run. 


Then they're heading straight 


For the Golden Gate— 


Going home on the 'Frisco Run! 


OO _ 


Philadelphia 


Ir has been said that a criminal revisits the 
scene of his crime some time or other. We do 
not know the specific crime that drove Bob 
Meyer from Philadelphia, but he has returned 
after eleven years to the spot where his name 
first decorated the pay-rolls of this Company. 
His many friends were glad to see him looking 
so well. His accomplices on this visit were also 
from Baltimore—Mr. Louis Vicari and Louis, 
Jr.. whom we were glad to welcome to this 
City of Brotherly Love, if only for a day. 


Apparently, to Harold Field the best thing in 
Philadelphia is the train to New York, for he 
loses no time in catching it each week-end. He 
talks a great deal about Avon, N. J., though. 
Maybe she lives there. 


“The old black Ford ain't what she used to 
be,” so Phil Holler has purchased a new Chev- 
rolet. New York papers please copy. Cliff 


Terry has also invested in a Chevvy. Both 
Chevroletters had best keep in mind what hap- 
pened to Gus Keirans recently when his Chevvy 
tried to capture the Olympic record by turning 
over three times after an argument with an- 
other car. 


Our Turnover Report for the month of Aug- 
ust shows the oft-repeated phrase “Nothing to 
Report.” We will therefore have to pass up 
the pleasure of welcoming any new employee 
through the medium of this column, as well as 
speeding any departing guests. 


We were very pleased to have a short visit 
on August 20 from Mr. H. S. Bailey, Superin- 
tendent of Agriculture of the Truxillo Rail- 
road Company. Mr. Bailey was anxious to see 
our method of discharge, but unfortunately at 
the time of his arrival we were just finishing 
the S. S. Anderson from Truxillo. We did, 
however, spend a very pleasant hour with him, 
discussing matters relating to the banana trade. 


Some people are like nails: they must be hit 
on the head to make them of any use. 


—Forbes Magarine 
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New York 


“A fellow who doesn't take any 
interest in his work” says Henry 
Gross, “isn’t worth much, any- 
way” 


Henry 
66 


H WELL,” shrugged Henry Gross, 
greasy hand deep into the pocket of his greasier black dungarees, 
“A fellow that doesn’t take any interest in his work 


very much anyway.” 


We were in the hold of the $. S, Castilla, and we had just 
delivered ourself of a profound sigh and an ardent wish that 
we might do something worth while for the Company-—-some 
thing that would actually save the Company dollars and cents. 
Ringing in the ears of men 


Net and gross, net and gross. 
that keep an cagle 


bugbears when they connote an upward trend. 


Gross. 
By previous arrangement, 


lunch hour in the gear room on Pier 15, East River, where he 
and the greasier 
dungarees bore cloquent testimony to the fact that he holds no 
He is, on the contrary, one of the busiest men on the 
pier. Elevators, conveyors, escalators must be kept in smooth 


is assistant gear-keeper. The greasy hands 


sinecure. 


running order, each for its eleven or twelve 
hundred stems an hour. Delay must be pre- 
vented by every means possible, for delay means 
greater net and gross. The gear-keeper's hours 
are not necessarily the hours of stevedores and 
laborers, for if a conveyor does not act smoothly 
during the discharge of a ship, it must be re- 
paired before the next day's work; if pockets 
in the elevator need adjusting, they must receive 
attention during the period of idleness before 
the next ship discharges. No, Henry Gross has 
no sinecure. 

We accompanied Mr. Gross through number 
two port of the S. S. Castilla and found that we 
could not descend into the hold where the most 
advantageous view of the elevators could be 
obtained. 

“Well, we'll go aft,” said Mr. Gross, as he 
pushed aside a canvas port-covering and led the 
way out onto the float on the port side. At 
number three port we dodged between bunches 
into the ship. 

“Careful, young man,” Mr. Gross cautioned, 
“don't slip,” and we made the best of our way 
down the ladder of number three hatch, past 
the lower ‘tween decks, into the hold. 
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watch on stevedoring costs, 
fraction of a cent per unit makes a difference of hundreds or 
thousands of dollars in the total operation, these terms are 
But when the 
trend is downward, they fall like sweet music on the car. 

A singular coincidence it is, then, that the employee who has 
invented a device that is calculated to save several thousand 
dollars a year in domestic divisions bears the significant name, 


we had met Mr. Gross after our 


Unifruitco 


Personalities 


Gross 


thrusting a 


isn’t worth 


where the 


“Now you can see how she works,” said our 
guide, 

For all who have seen a cistern in which a 
chain of diminutive buckets lifts water to the 
spout, visualization of the banana elevator is 
not dificult. The hold is the cistern. A series 
of sturdy, flexihle pockets attached to two 
parallel chains that operate over cog-wheels on 
the upper level and under wheels in the hold 
corresponds to the chain of cistern buckets. The 
escalators that convey the fruit to the dock 
are the “spout.” 

We bent over to examine the contrivance 
closely. As each empty pocket swung under the 
lower axle and started its upward climb, a 
small chain wound up on the cross-piece enough 
to jerk the pocket back into position to receive 
the bananas. It was so simple that we won- 
dered no one had thought of it before. We 
turned to Mr. Gross with no little admiration, 
and asked him how he came to think of it. 

“Well,” he drawled, “you see they used to 
have a man at each of these machines with a 
stick in his hand to poke the pocket back into 
position, and these birds were always in the 
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way. Just about the time a laborer would come 
up with a bunch of bananas, the guy with a 
stick would make a jab, and there'd be a mixup. 
Besides that, I couldn't see why the Company 
should pay out good money to four men to 
stand in one place all day and make jabs at 
these pockets when something else might do 
the work.” 

“But,” we urged, “how did you happen to hit 
upon this particular device?” 

“Oh I got to fooling ’round one day—you see 
I'd been studying about this for some little time 
—and I just happened to think, “Well, now, I 
wonder, why wouldn't a bit of string tied to 
that pocket and to the crosspiece do the trick?’ 
No sooner thought than done, I fastened a short 
piece of cord to one of the pockets and watched 
it when it went under the bottom. By George, 
it worked! The pocket jerked right over into 
place, and the guy with the stick sure looked 
surprised. Well, I beat it to the gear room 
and started working out the idea. To make a 
long story short, we soon had short chains on 
all the pockets, and they're working nicely.” 

For several months all of the elevators in 
the New York Division have been equipped with 
Mr. Gross’ device, and Steps are being taken to 
extend its use to all domestic divisions. The 
invention is fully protected by patents. 


M R. GROSS is not boastful. A note of 
justifiable pride in his voice and an animated air 
when he is talking about the invention are to be 
expected. An attitude of deference and a spirit 
of ready cooperation with regard to the in- 
terests of the Company are noticeable and com- 
mendable traits, and there are withal the quali- 
ties of purposeful curiosity and initiative, quali- 
ties that make for recognition and advancement. 

The Unxrrep Fruit Company delights to 
honor men who are not averse to giving a little 
more than is required in consideration for their 
monetary remuneration. Company officials are 
happy when an employee is discovered who 
exerts himself ungrudgingly in an effort to ad- 
vance his employers’ interests, and who looks 
upon his job as more than simply a routine per- 
formance, as larger than a narrow inescapable 
rut. We take pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Henry Gross to the thousands of Unirrurrco 
readers as just such an employee. He has the 
admiration of his fellow employees and the 
gratitude of his employers, and in line with the 
procedure followed when suggestions made by 
employees are adopted, Mr. Cutter wrote Mr. 
Gross a personal letter of appreciation, enclos- 
ing a substantial reward from the Company in 
token of its appreciation. 


“What are these ‘yesmen’ that I sometimes 
hear about?” writes a feminine inquirer. 
“Yesmen, madam, are fellows who hang 
around the man that nobody noes.” 
—Roston Transcript 


UNiFrRuUItCO 
New York Division Notes 


Tue New York Times said editorially : “The 
sailing of the City of New York is an event. 
It was impossible as the tiny barque shoved off 
from her pier and swung out into the broad 
Hudson to refrain from letting the imagination 
run rife. Here was a twentieth century Senta 
Maria setting out on a voyage of discovery. 
Here was a momentous historical event being 
enacted under the very eyes of those who were 
so fortunate as to be able to stand on the pier 
and wave to the thirty-odd adventurers that 
were sailing away to the bottom of the world. 

Unrrruitcoires will be interested to know 
that a copy of Untrrurrco for September was 
stowed safely aboard in the captain’s quarters. 
Lieutenant Commander Melville bears with hint 
the best wishes of the Company he has served 
in the past as mate for a safe, pleasant, and 
profitable voyage. 

One member of the crew of the Eleanor Boll- 
ing, supply ship that will carry a major portion 
of the equipment for the Byrd Expedition, is 
John Cody, first engineer, who was at one time 
third engineer on our S. S. Metapan. As he 
stood in the then grimy room of the Bolling, 
ramming greasy pipes into the condenser, his 
comment anent his service aboard the Metapan 


was: “Boy, they sure put out the chow on that 
tub!” 


On the passenger list of the S. S. Pastores, 
sailing September 8 on the Limon Cruise there 
appeared: “Mr. and Mrs. Ellsworth Morris, 
Junior.” The Mrs. Morris thus referred to is 
none other than Miss Edna Oakley, member 
of the Board of Governors of the New York 
Unrrrurtco Club, sunshine dispenser on the 
sixteenth floor of the Whitehall Building and 
in the recent Untrrurtco Follies, and known 
and loved throughout the New York Division 
as “Our Edna.” Her marriage to Mr. Morris 
occurred on Saturday, September 8, at 10 
o'clock in the morning, at the chapel of the 
Little Church Around the Corner. 


Their room on the Pastores was festooned 
with ropes of paper flowers, and cut flowers 
filled many vases. A crowd of well-wishers 
gave the couple a rousing send-off that left no 
doubt whatever in the minds of the other pas- 
Sengers that there were newlyweds aboard. 


Miss Edna G. Lake, secretary to Mr. W. 
M. Penick, Traffic Manager of the Fruit Dis- 
patch Company, was married on Monday, Sep- 
tember 17, to Mr. Thomas J. Beagan. The 
couple proceeded by car to Montreal, the Thou- 
sand Islands, and—to make the honeymoon com- 
plete—to Niagara Falls. 


Mr. Harry Valentine, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of the Stewards Department, sailed on the 
Metapan September 5 for-a brief tour of the 
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tropical divisions. He plans to return October 


7 aboard the Ulua. 


Havana constituted the 
pleasant vacation of Mr. Arthur Ryff of the 
Purchasing Department. On Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 12, he was married to Miss Kathleen 
McNamara, a former employee of the Purchas- 
ing Department, and sailed with his bride on the 
Ulua September 15. After a week in Havana, 
they will return on the Pastores arriving in New 
York September 30. 


Honeymooning in 


Messrs. Cheney and Linnekin of the General 
Employment Office were recent visitors in the 
New York Division. Mr. Linnekin sailed on the 
Carrillo August 18 for a visit to some of the 
tropical divisions. 


Captain Baldwin's ever-present smile has been 
a bit broader of late as the result of an addi- 
tion to his family. Peter Cartwright Baldwin 
is said to manifest at this early age a distinct 
fitness for overtime work. He is, says the skip- 
per, wider awake during overtime hours than 
during the hours regularly allotted to work in 
terminal operations. 


Mr. R. H. Madden, Overseer from Puerto 
Castilla, paid the New York Division a brief 
visit recently. 


Mr. Frank H. Braun, stenographer in the 
Passenger Traffic Department, sailed on the 
Sixaola September 12, to spend a week in 
Jamaica. He will return September 27 on the 
Metapan, 


Mr. George Ross of the Passenger Depart- 
ment announces that Lorna Elise Ross arrived 
in his family on the day the Pact of Paris was 
signed. It is predicted that the young lady 
will be most agreeable and amenable to the 
whims of her friends. 


Mr. W. H. Hummel of the Freight Terminal 
Department sailed on the La Marea September 
8 for the Barrios Cruise. 


Mr. Paul Frink, Timekeeper in the Banes 
Division, arrived September 11 on the Carrillo 
for a vacation in the States. 


Notables and the Great White Fleet ships on 
—_ they have traveled recently are as fol- 
ows: 

Mr. H. C. Hamilton, Assistant to Traffic 
Manager, Lehigh Valley Railroad, and Mrs. 
Hamilton, S. S. Ulua, sailing August 18, cruise; 
Mr. J. Rafael Oreamuno, retired Costa Rican 
Minister to the United States, and Mrs. 
Oreantuno, S. S. Zacapa, August 22, to Cris- 
tobal; Mr. J. W. Clark, Assistant Traffic Man- 
ager, C.C.C, & St. L. Railroad, and Mr. D. P. 
Connell, Assistant General Solicitor, New York 
Central Lines, S. S. Toloa, August 25, cruise; 
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Mr. J. N. Sheehan, prominent attorney of Chi- 
cago, S. S. Santa Marta, August 29, to King- 
ston; Mr. Edward I. Nathan, newly appointed 
American Consul in Santiago de Cuba, S58. 
Tivives, September 1, to Santiago; Mrs. cS 
W. Hislop, wife of the Acting Division Man- 
ager, Kingston, and daughter, S. S. Metapan, 
September 5, to Kingston; Miss Inez Cuthill, 
niece of President Gomez of Colombia, §..'8: 
Metapan, September 5, to Puerto Colombia; 
Doctor Rodolfo Armas, Cuban representative to 
the International Scientific Congress recently 
held in Paris, France, S. $. Pastores, September 
8, to Havana; Mrs. M. Fippinger, secretary to 
Captain Flanagan, President of the Andian Na- 
tional Corporation, S. $. Pastores, September 8, 
to Cristobal; Mr. Charles Pearsall, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Colombian Steamship Line, and 
Colonel Arthur Foran, Deputy Collector of 
Customs for the Port of New York, S. S. Pas- 
tores, to Cristobal; Mr, John Foley, Assistant 
Purchasing Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, s. S. 
Pastores, September 8, cruise; Mrs. Harry 
Spencer, wife of the master of the Calamares, 
S. S. Pastores, September 8, to Havana; Doctor 
Roy B. Nutter, Superintendent of the Medical 
Department, Tela Railroad Company, 5S. S. 
Castilla, September 9, to Tela; and Colonel 
Luis T. Paz Y Limo, attaché of the Legation of 
Equador at Washington, S. S. Pastores, Sep- 
tember 8, to Cristobal. 


Among the incoming passengers we mention 
the following: Hon. Inocensio Galindo, gover- 
nor of Colon, S. $. Ulua, September 9, from 
Cristobal; G. P. Chittenden, Junior, and War- 
ren and Edwin Doswell, §. S. Ulua, September 
9, from Limon. 


Freight—New York 


I+ was with deep regret that all those who 
knew him learned of the death of Alexander T. 
Stewart on Friday night, August 24, 1928, at 
his home, 218 East 31st Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Stewart, who was affectionately known 
among his fellow workers and throughout the 
trade as “Al”, had been associated with the 
steamship business for thirty-nine years. He 
was first employed by the Atlas Shipping Com- 
pany in 1889, and left that organization in 1905 
to go with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany, serving for ten years in various positions, 
including that of soliciting freight agent. On 
April 1, 1918, Mr. Stewart joined the Unrrep 
Frurr Company as a soliciting freight agent, 
and served in that capacity up to the time of his 
death. 

During his long connection with the steam- 
ship business, he made many friends and was 
beloved by all who came in contact with him. 

Mr. Stewart was born at Hoboken, New 
Jersey, August 31, 1874. He is survived by his 
wife and a son and daughter. 


New Employees 


Richard McCollough, stenographer, Research 
Department; Patrick Cullen, pier clerk: Wil- 
liam Duvalois, watchman: Erwin Siga, office 
boy, Accounting Department: Kathryn Lally, 
comptometer operator, Accounting Department: 
Miss E. Shea, comptometer operator, Account- 
ing Department; Walter McGee, mail boy; 
Sadie Ditty, typist, Purchasing Department: 
Frank A. Sheehan, storeroom boy; William 35 
Condon, office boy, Freight Traffic Department; 
Paul B. Tunison, office boy, Freight Traffic De- 
partment; E. F. Starke, office boy, Accounting 
Department; John W. Moore, watchman: i ¥: 
W. Steele, pier clerk. 


Editor’s Office 


3 AIRS the past few weeks we have been 
pleased to greet several visitors from other di- 
visions, 

The following Prestonites dropped in to see 
us: Mr. Hugh M. Bell, whose prowess at tennis 
was recently featured in Untrrurrco; Mr. J O. 
Posey, of whom a cartoon “Ride 'em boy, ride 
‘em!” which appeared in the magazine some 
time ago indicates the extent of his efficiency, and 
who proves that ability and geniality are not 
incompatible; “Doc” Goodrich, from whom we 
learned that the art of photography in no wise 
interferes with the art of gardening (especially 
if one has a wife who is a born horticulturist). 

Mr. Thos. J. Walsh, of the Agricultural De- 
partment, Guatemala, was another welcome 
caller. We found Mr. Walsh a very interested 
reader of Untrrurtco. Previous to his service 
with the Unirep Frurr Company he was en- 
gaged in work on a newspaper, and publication 
details still hold a fascination for him. We know 
the symptoms. 

Miss Inez Ross, of Havana, also visited this 
office. Miss Ross, we learned, is quite a globe- 
trotter, and although she already has been as 
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far east as China and Japan, this enterprising 
young lady has her eyes set toward other coun- 
tries to which her travels have not yet carried 
her. Meanwhile, she assured us she will re- 
turn at the end of her present vacation to her 
duties in the Havana office. 

Mr. H. O. Easton, General Superintendent 
of the Tropical Radio Telegraph Company, paid 
us a hurried visit. Mr. Easton's visits are ex- 
tremely rare and we trust he will have more 
time to spare when he next calls on us. 

Mr. S. J. Nesbit, formerly with the Unrrep 
Frurr Company in the Employment Depart- 
ment, and with many years of experience in 
tropical divisions, dropped in for a chat. Al- 
though engaged in other work at present, Mr. 
Nesbit retains contact with his numerous friends 
in the Company. 


Radio 


= 
CC HIEF OPERATORS R. B. Reed (BR) 
. S. Zacapa and Dermot K. H. Crosby (LC) 
- S. Mayari, are entering into the bonds of 
matrimony while on leave of absence. The 
Radio Department wishes them a full measure 
of happiness and prosperity in their new venture. 


We miss the “Sunny Smiles” of John J. 
Tegins (NS) Chief Operator S. S. Sixaola, who 
is on leave of absence and sojourning out on 
Long Island. 


Bill Simons, Radio Inspector, has returned 
from his vacation which was spent up in the 
woods of New England. He tells some very 
interesting fishing stories. Chas. Fisher, (AX) 
Chief Operator S. §. Calamares assumed the 
duties of Inspector during Bill’s absence. 


Chas. Reason (LN) Chief Operator S. S. 
Toloa has resigned from our service, and is re- 
turning to his home in England. John W. Ash- 

by formerly Chief Oper- 
ator of the La Playa has 


been 
Toloa. 


transferred to the 


A clever cartoon by Oper- 
ator Gagne, humorously 
illustrating one of our ad- 
vertising slogans 


Bolduc (BC) has been transterred 
Melvin T. 
Zacapa 
aboard the 


Clarence 
from the Anderson to the La Playa. 
Anderson, Second Operator S. 5. 
xen assigned as Chief Operator 
Anderson 


has 


V. C. Eberlin (BL) and H. W. Lindh (LM) 
formerly Chief Operators on Steamers Esparta 
ind San Jose respectively of the San I rancisco 
Division, have transferred to ships of the New 
York Division. Eberlin was assigned as Chiet 
Operator on the Zacapa as relief tor R. E. 
Reed leave of absence. Lindh has 
made one trip on the Pastores as Second Op 
present is awaiting another detail. 


w ho is on 


erator and at 


Edward A. Carroll (CA) Chief Operator 
S S. Tivives has been relieved from duty on 
sccount of illness and is now confined to bed 
n Ward H, at the Marine Hosp tal Staten 
Island, New Y ork We extend to him our 
sincere sympathy and wish him a speedy re 
covery. A word or two trom those who know 


him will be appreciated by Eddie 


Things That Burn Me Up and 
Knock Me Cold 


By the Office Grouch 


I HE time one otf the New York Division 


clerks excused himself for some error in his 
department by saying, “You can’t eliminate the 
human element”; and a month later when the 
t for him and said, “Well, Mr. ———, 


boss sent 
| see your human element is working again.” 
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Any one who tries to make this column with 


personal knocks. 
[he Editor's blue pencil. 


That J. W. Bergen may be a Sphinx in most 


ways, but his neckties speak for themselves. 
asked the meaning of “Idle 


that it referred to the 


The who 
Hire ; and the apt reply 
time she spent away trom her desk. 


Steno 


[he example of exaggerated ego who recounts 


to any one who can bear it the many facetious 
remarks he makes to the boss, but is as nervous 
as a standing Ford with a racing engine when 
the subject of his conversation draws near 
The rumor expert who is weeks ahead of every 
one else on his knowledge ot this and that about 
to happen in connection with things which do not 


concern him, but is not nearly so well informed 
on things that would 


work, 


idvance him in his own 


Finding it impossible to be a grouch when being 
attended to by the cheerful lady 


over the intricacies of the P. D. 


who presides 
hiles. 


The possibility that ¢ harlie Westphall got mar 
that he would not have to go to em 


ployees’ outings alone. 


ried $0 


Looking back to the time when our Company 
had Book Matches with a Ship's name on each 
match—Cigarettes with the House Flag printed 
on them—High Desks and Stools for clerks— 
Roll Top Desks for any one of consequence, and 
received copies of the Com 


only a favored few 


pany’s Magazine. 


LONG SERVICE ORDER OF THE 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


Salaried Employees Whose Service Dates from 1907 


Group X 


Name Location 
Patrick Dillon, Jr. 
C. O. Ledgerwood 
W. E. Griffith 

Cn. 
L. E. Dawson 
C. M. Madsen 


A. i i Brannon 


New Orleans 
Gen. Office 
Philadelphia 
New York 


Minneapolis 


I samar;©r 


Chicago 


Peoria 


Date 
March, 1907 
May, 1907 
July, 1907 
July, 1907 
1907 


Present Position 
Trav. Inspector 
Chief Clerk 
Res. Messenger 
Banana Inspector 
Res. Manager 
Cashier 

Res. Manager 


August, 
October, 1907 


November, 1907 
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A Page of Resident Managers 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


M. C. Collarino 


“We take our rest on 
the mountain crest, and 
search the valley's sweep; 
We float the wave and a 
watery grave beneath the 
coral deep; 

From shoal to shoal we 

pan for gold; we test the 

sandy bar; 

Our boats we drag round the jutting crag 
where the hidden rockribs are.” 


A TRUE soldier of fortune, Colly. He has 
the knack of making friends and the loyalty 
to keep ‘em. Importer and exporter through 
the South Sea Islands, a year and a half of 
active soldiering, a year in Panama—all this 
before he landed at Puerto Limon July, 1922, 
to become a Timekeeper. He rose quickly to 
bigger and better things—handling the Farm 
Superintendency at Turrialba from March, 
1923, until December, 1925. 

Then came the call to join the Dealers 
Service Department, where he served faith- 
fully and well. September, 1926, he took the 
Fargo Branch, which was later closed when 
the territory was allotted to Minneapolis. 

He went to the Western Division and en- 
tered the Sales Department. June, 1928, he 
took over the reins of Resident Manager of 
the San Francisco Branch, where he is at pres- 
ent—happy and going strong. 


J. D. Barry 
M R. BARRY came to 


our Company in 1927 
after more than fifteen 
years of experience with 
Armour & Company. For 
ten years he was located 
in New Orleans, where 
he became familiar with 
much of the externals of 
banana operation since he was often on the 
fruit wharves during banana discharging. 

He also operated in Colorado, Tennessee, 
Illinois, Michigan and New York under the 
Armour banner. 

Mr. Barry is now our Resident Manager 
at Memphis, Tenn. Here is a summary of 
his brief but successful Company experience, 
in his own words: 


a 


“I joined the Fruit Dispatch Company in 
February, 1927. After spending about two 
weeks in New Orleans, Mr. Weinberger sent 
me to Chicago, where I remained only a short 
time—but under Resident Manager J. W. 
Leathers one can learn much in a very short 
time. From Chicago I came to Memphis as 
Acting Resident Manager, promoted to Resi- 
dent Manager in March, 1928, and am plug- 
ging away, and of course hope I am making 
good. I like banana selling, like the people 


with whom I come in contact, and like Mem- 
phis. 

“I will appreciate being introduced to my 
cousins in the tropics and brethren in other 
branches whom to date I have not had the 
pleasure and opportunity of meeting face to 
face.” 


R. E. McDermott 
HH ERE’s one for you— 


huddle about the bivouac 
and you'll learn that 
there’s still a bit o’ ro- 
mance in the histories of 
our Resident Managers: 

McDermott served 
with the colors from 1898 
to 1902. Art the age of 
seventeen he was stationed in Cuba, where 
he first formed the tropical contact that even- 
tually swung him into the service of the Fruit 
Dispatch Company. 

His Company career commenced in June, 
1906, in Scranton, Pa. Says McDermott in 
this connection: 

“Sold, handled and lived with bananas on 
track and in ripening rooms for three years 
with an occasional excursion into the field on 
peddlar and jobber distributing wagons, dur- 
ing which time pioneer dealers service help 
was rendered the retail trade while telling an 
original ‘Story of the Banana from the 
Tropics to the Table’.” 

McDermott was cashier of the Scranton 
Branch for several years. In 1914 he was 
transferred to Harrisburg as Resident Man- 
ager. The territory was later redivided and 
the Branch closed, at which time he resumed 
his cashier duties in Scranton. 

In 1926 McDermott was appointed Acting 
Resident Manager, coming into full charge 
of the Scranton Branch the following year. 
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Fruit Dispatch Company Employees Hold 
Annual Outing at Ponchatoula, La. 


Tue Eighth Annual Outing of Fruit Dis 
patch Company employees at New Orleans was 
held at Ponchatoula, La., on Saturday, August 
25. It was a “gorgeous” affair from the moment 
the conductor of the Illinois Central train yelled 
“All Aboard” at 6:30 A. M. and the band start 
ed playing “Blue Heaven” until the crowd re 
turned, tired but happy, at 9:25 that night. 

When instructions were issued to department 
heads to have their employees report, at times 
which would not interfere with their work, to 
a photographer with whom arrangements had 
been made to take pictures, speculation was 
rife as to what surprise Mr. Weinberger was 
planning. But this curiosity was not satisfied 
until the day before the picnic when the photo 
graphs were handed out and it became evident 
that the small likenesses of employees, nicely 
mounted and bearing credentials on the reverse 
side, were to be worn to serve as identification 
for railroad transportation and admission to the 
picnic grounds. The photographs were excep 
tionally good for the most part and a number 
of employees are preserving them as a souvenir 
of a 

Four electric fan-cooled coaches and a bagg 
car were provided by the railroad, going and 
returning, for the exclusive use of the party, and 
when the last person climbed the coach steps 
the hand checkers used by Mr. Johnston's lieu 
tenants to keep tally indicated that 324 persons, 
including employees, wives, mothers, daughters, 
sisters, best girls and specially invited guests, 
were aboard. Added to this number were those 
who drove to the picnic, and some who had gone 
up the night before to make preparations com 
plete for the morrow, and the total attendance 
was about 400 guests. 

The weather may have been a trifle warm, but 
nobody minds hot weather on a picnic. After a 
pleasant journey of an hour and a half, Pon 
chatoula was reached and auto trucks then took 
the picnickers to the grounds which had been 
tastefully decorated with Unrrrurr banana ad 
vertising posters of all sorts. In readiness and 
awaiting the arrival of the guests was a most 
welcome breakfast consisting of various kinds 
of fruits (including, of course, an abundant sup 
ply of well-ripened bananas), delicious sand- 


memorable occasion. 


age 


wiches, “hot dogs”, hard-boiled eggs—of un- 
questionable integrity—stuffed crabs, assorted 
cakes, steaming coffee and soft drinks, ice 
chilled. Compliments were general as to the 


excellence of this breakfast, especially the 
stuffed crabs, and as to the novel method em- 
ployed of serving the food from a succession of 
booths. arranged in a semi-circle, and in charge 
of obliging attendants who handled their jobs 
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with neatness and dispatch. Rows of tables with 
bench seats or folding chairs under a canvas 
canopy left nothing to be desired in the way 
of comfort and convenience. The jazz band 
got busy immediately after the meal and danc- 
ing in the spacious log cabin was indulged in 
throughout the day; and this pleasure was by 
no means confined to the younger element. An 
artificial lake, fed by artesian well water, afford- 
ed enjoyment to a number who went rowing 
or tried their luck with hook and line. Many 
to whom a day in the real country was a treat 
in itself simply walked about the grounds or 
sat under the trees, drinking in the pure, piney 
woods air, and enjoying the fine music rendered 
at frequent intervals by the Independence Mili 
tary Band through the courtesy of Mr. Charles 
Anzalone, Mayor of Independence, La. Talented 
artists also sang Italian folk songs, operatic se- 
lections and current popular airs to the accom- 
paniment of guitar and banjo. 


I HE sports events were staged around the 


noon hour. Some of these were hotly contested, 
notably the egg and spoon race for ladies and 
the ball tossing bucket contest for men; and 
much amusement was furnished by the cracker 
eating contest. The athletic events in the order 
held and winners and awarded are as 
follows: 

Shoe race for boys, 14 years old and under— 
Jos. Covert ~baseball glove. 

Banana pick-up race for girls, 14 years old and 
under—Laverne Tomlinson—string of beads. 

Cracker eating contest for men—J. Mattise, 
Jr.—wallet. 

Egg and spoon race for ladies—Miss M. Cal 
amia—vanity. 

Tossing balls in bucket contest for men—C. 
J. Gonthier—cigar lighter. 

Sausage grabbing contest for 
John Lambert—amber necklace. 

Dinner was served at four o'clock to which 
full justice was done, for the country air had 
provoked appetites keenly appreciative of the 
delicious dishes that had been prepared and 
cooked on the premises. Toys and noise-makers 
were distributed and merrymaking reigned con 
tinuously from soup to smokes. Unstinted 
praise is due and freely given to the corps of 
volunteer chefs and waiters from the Wharf 
forces, who, under the able direction of Gaspar 
LoCicero, head chef, and Ettore Turci, pro 
prietor of Turci’s restaurant, New Orleans, had 
toiled long and laboriously the night before in 
order to serve their fellow employees. It was 
an undertaking of no small magnitude to satis 


prizes 


ladies—Mrs. 
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factorily cater to and satisfy so completely four 
hundred hungry picnickers. 

These Annual Outings of the Fruit Dispatch 
Company at New Orleans are always unusual 
affairs and are looked forward to each year by 
employees with the keenest sort of anticipation. 
As a unit they deeply appreciate the Company's 
generosity in tendering them. 


Fruit Dispatch News 


New Orleans 


Mae. E. W. K. MEIER, Accountant of the 
Charleston Division, spent some days in New 
Orleans during August and called at the Fruit 
Dispatch Company offices. We were glad to re- 
ceive him particularly as this was his first 
visit to the Crescent City. We had the pleasure 
of having Mr. Meier with us at the Outing at 
Ponchatoula. 


We offer our congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. 
Theron P. Guthrie of Dubuque, lowa, on the 
birth of a daughter on August 3. Mr. Guthrie 
is one of our Traveling Messengers out of 
Minneapolis. 


Mrs. Leslie M. Turnbull called at the office 
lately to bid farewell to her many former asso- 
ciates prior to her departure from New Or- 
leans with her husband who as General Agent 
for the Union Refrigerator Transit Company 
is being transferred. Mrs. Turnbull, who be- 
fore her marriage was Miss Lillian Walker, was 
for a long time in the employ of the Unrrep 
Fruit Company and later with the Fruit Dis- 
patch Company, and was a general favorite. She 
never lost interest in her old office friends and 
made periodical calls upon them to see how 
they were making out. We shall miss this pleas- 
ant contact but wish them every success in Mr. 
Turnbull's new field. 


A very pretty wedding took place at the home 
of Mrs. Josephine Baker on July 19 last when 
her granddaughter, Miss Sarah Josephine De- 
naux, a popular member of New Orleans’ 
younger set, became the bride of Mr. Theodore 
Harding Rand, Fruit Transportation Observer 
attached to the Research Department of this 
Company. 

The young couple were the recipients of many 
beautiful wedding gifts, among them a case of 
silver from the groom's parents, furniture from 
the father and mother of the bride, and cut 
glass, china, etc., from their many friends. The 
honeymoon was spent at Grand Isle, La., and 
Mr. and Mrs. Rand are now at home at 928 
Jefferson Avenue, New Orleans, La. 

We know that this information will be of 
particular interest to Mr. Rand's friends in the 
tropics. 
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Long Wharf 

Mr. Irving H. Bennett was given a rousing 
send-off as he left us on August 1 to join the 
Traveling Auditor, Mr. W. W. Clawson, in 
New York, as one of his assistants. Mr. Ben- 
nett was presented with a suitable reminder of 
his days at Long Wharf, and no less a person 
than Mr. L. R. Temple (originator of “Tem- 
ples Terribles”) made the presentation speech 
in a real Shakesperian manner. 


Mr. Paul Toomey is being congratulated on 
his recent promotion, which puts him in charge 
of the Fruit Dispatch Accounting Bureau. 


Charleston 
Captain Charles C. Baldwin, Manager, Ter- 
minal Operations, Northern Domestic Di- 
visions, was a recent visitor to Charleston. Cap- 
tain Baldwin's visit was brief as usual but due 
to his most pleasing personality very much en- 
joyed. 


Mr. J. Shur of New Orleans spent a few 
days with us during August, installing new and 
improved Automatic Checking Machine stands. 
The new stands are proving much more satis- 
factory than the old ones; they are lighter in 
weight and take up less room, thus permitting 
more freedom of movement to the labor when 
loading between tracks. Mr. Shur enjoys his 
visits to Charleston chiefly because of the won- 
derful drinking water from “Goose Creek”. 


Mr. C. S. Hardy has been employed as clerk, 
to succeed Mr. F. A. Robertson, promoted to 
Cashier in the Accounting Department. 


Salt Lake City 
We were very glad to greet Mr. Walter W. 
Schuyler, General Manager of the Cuban Di- 
visions, and Mrs. Schuyler, who paid a short 
visit to Salt Lake City on their way east from 
Yellowstone National Park. 


A steward stood at the gangway of a ship and 
kept shouting for the benefit of the arriving 
passengers: “First Class to the right! Second 
Class to the left!” 

A young woman stepped aboard with a baby 
in her arms. As she hesitated before the stew- 
ard, he bent over her and said in his chivalrous 
way: 

“First or Second?” 

“O,” said the girl blushing furiously: “O, 
dear, it's—it's not mine!” : 


The workmanship of a man can never rise 
above the level of his character. 


—John Burroughs 
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